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Mr: 1 asks. 


What Do Vou 
Ina tlou. 





ONIFORMITY / 


SAY 1,000 LEADING BAKERS 
IN INDUSTRY-WIDE SURVEY 
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WHEAT SELECTION 
International wheat experts 
scout the wheat fields from plant- Flaky 
ing to harvest for the pick of the — 7 =F 
crop. Another reason why Inter- 

national’s “Bakery-Proved” 7 

Flour is uniform. 
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RIGID LABORATORY CONTROL 
Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure you absolutely 
uniform, top-quality baking. 
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‘*“Naturally,” said Mr. I, the International Man, 
“uniformity is the quality every baker wants most in a flour, 
for that means unvarying shop performance and production of 
top-quality baked goods... day in and day out. 
“That’s why International’s full line of ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours is setting new standards for the entire industry. Inter- 
national Flours are milled to assure absolute uniformity that 
PROVED FOR BAKERY PROFIT gives you smooth running shop production . . . cuts ingredient IT’S MILLED 
Uniform baked goods keep old bovt a - ev 
customers, win new ones. Inter- waste, eliminates nerve-wrangling uncertainties. FOR EACH SHOP 
national’s “Bakery-Proved” ‘Remember, there’s an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ REQUIREMENT 
Flours keep production costs : i > . 
down, profits up for you. Flour just right for each of your particular requirements. . . 
designed to produce baked goods that build profit for you.” 








MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST! 


— 
For just 30 days compare production results 1 - € ae 
—and production costs—of International @ 4 > 
with any flour you have ever used. Prove to 


yourself that International is your best guar- MILLING COMPAN Y 


antee for uniform, profit-plus baking. 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Measuring a boxer’s biceps doesn’t tell you much about 
his fighting ability. 

So with flour. Statistics alone don’t tell the whole story 
of its baking quality. For instance, it’s not merely the 
percentage of protein that counts, but the quality of the 
protein. 

Each of Pillsbury’s Bakery Patent Flours is milled to 
meet certain specific needs—but all of them are alike in 
year-after-year reliability, for each run of each flour has to 
pass rigid baking tests. 

If dependable performance and fine, uniform baking 

° 2 % results are what you’re after, rely on Pillsbury’s Patents! 
OS _Pillsbury's V3 OR ue # Your jobber or your Pillsbury salesman will help you decide 


© od Ci te . : rs , 
Se Symbol of “Sassanaett™ which Pillsbury brands will suit you best. 


me Pillsbury’s 
BAKERY PATENT FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OR nearly 150 years Canadians have known that “if 

OATMEAL it’s Ogilvie — it’s good!” Year after year this great 
Canadian company has grown bigger and bigger — 

because it has consistently turned out only the best. 

Ogilvie products include quality flour for every 

purpose —a complete line of prepared baking mixes, 

rolled oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B Cereal 


> and “Miracle” farm-tested, scientifically balanced feeds 
Ro nyt Cyt | Flour for livestock and poultry. 


Mills Limited THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort William — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 


OF-29NM 











SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 


Cream of the West [i 
Castle | 


Nelson 


HHlaple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 


- TE Tenses] «WINTER WHEAT 
a | ee FLOURS 


Monarch 





Crescent 
Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 


Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 
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Be Proud of Your Job 
as We Are of Ours, ie) 


“read is the 
Statt nt Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


In the Heart of K 
ital alitee Boinsis 


THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 





105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
Asser THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERT Y—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®YFrAte 
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—Pleasaut Dreame for 
Everybod When You 
uze the NEW 


Bemic 
andman 


=a 
The consumer who buys your brand has pleas- 
ant dreams because she got a bargain in those new Bemis 
SANDMAN PILLOWCASE BAGS. She has hand- 
=> 


some, pastel-bordered pillowcases at about one-third of 
store cost (pastel borders are THE latest thing). 





the Sandman Quiz... 


Q. What are Bemis SANDMAN PILLOW- 
CASE BAGS made of? 


A. Superfine cambric, a smooth, strong, bleached 
fabric excellent for flour and feed bags, as well as 
pillowcases. 


Q. What are the pastel borders? 


A, Each bag has a six-inch width of solid color at 
the open end. The housewife turns half of this under 
to make the hem, leaving a beautiful three-inch col- 


ored hem. There are four attractive colors— rose, 
Your dealers and you 


have pleasant dreams because 
your brand, packed in Bemis 
SANDMAN PILLOWCASE 
BAGS, sells like hot cakes. 
Women love those pillow- 
cases. Mrs. Smith 

makes a pair, then tells 

Mrs. Brown, who tells Mrs. 
Green, and so on. That’s 

the way you get customers. 





green, blue and maize. 


Q. Is there any other sales feature? 





A. Certainly. SANDMAN Bags also have a perma- 
nent printed embroidery design just below the pas- 
tel hem. This design, printed in either the hem color 
or a contrasting tone, is complete in itself... requires 
no hand embroidering. For women who like to 
embroider, there are other Bemis Pillowcase Bags 
with beautiful embroidery patterns imprinted. 


Q. What sizes do SANDMAN PILLOWCASE 
BAGS come in? 


A. In 50 and 100-Ib. flour bag sizes ... and 80 and 
100-lb. feed bag sizes. All flour bags are cut to the 
same size (the 50-lb. bags have a false seam to reduce 





the capacity) so that pillowcases will be uniform. 


Ask your OEM | S$ Man fr Gomplete story 
about Saudman~Hilowease Baas 


GET IN EARLY ON THIS SALES-BUILDING OPPORTUNITY 


4 v MS an) 
ye) 
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KANSAS 


You can always stay a step ahead 


of your bread production prob- 


: Millers of 

ems if your doughs are based on 

the firm foundation of SUNNY cannery SILK FLOSS FLOUR, 
KANSAS flour. The extra measure cee Whole Wheat Flour & 
of quality in SUNNY KANSAS «0,00 << Pure Soft Wheat Cake Flour 


gives character to your loaf... Th 

a character that reflects the skillful K Al A 

care with which we pick the super- As S “fp! 

ior wheats for this outstanding flour. Fea, . 5 ae CO MP ANY 


: 
& MILLS AT WICHITA & CHERRYVALE, KANSAS AND MARION, OHIO 


a 
a ) 





| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. | | * Grain Merchants + 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA < KANSAS BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” <> 
: | MINNEAPOLIS 
‘i sisi 














POLAR BEAR claims only to be 
as good a flour as you can buy... 
and as good all the 

time. Fifty years of 

= milling integrity stand 
behind that statement. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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“We've Got a Secret Weapon, Joseph V. Dzugashvili!”’ 


Grim times these are, for a young couple facing a new life together 
on a farm or elsewhere. But they do so knowing we here in America 
have a secret weapon that losif Vissarionovich Dzugashvili, alias 
Joseph Stalin, can never copy. 


We have a grow-ahead system in this country. It has stimulated 
the inventor, the manufacturer, the laborer to do a better job, be- 
cause a better job pays more. A man is free to grow here, to watch 
his farm grow, to push his business into greater growth or to increase 
his skill as a worker or a manager. 

Our system pulls people ahead. We do not stimulate them with 
a shotgun in their faces. We needn’t threaten banishment to Siberia 
or to a labor concentration camp to make our factory wheels hum. 

Back of any part-war or full-war effort is the great “know-how” 
of our industry. The only nation Iosif fears is the leading grow- 
ahead nation in the world. When Dzugashvili says he fears our 
industrial system he says, in effect, that he fears our free minds and 


OFFICES 


our incentive way of doing things. Let’s never copy Communism, 
or any other “ism.” Let’s copy our own success, which has made 
our nation the envy of all the world. 


* * * 


Here at Cargill we have an incentive to serve you. Under our 
American system we must earn your grain business by constantly 
trying to do better and better. To merit your feed and seed business, 
we can’t depend on some political overlord. We have to give you 
better feed and seed—-and better service, too. We have to do that 
every day, night and day. 


Knowing all this, we try harder and harder, all the time. 


CARGIL 


SPECIALISTS IN ¢ 
SERVING 


IN MINNEAPOLIS AND 35 OTHER CITIES 


This Advertisement also appears in The Farmer, Wallace’s Farmer, The Dakota Farmer and 12 other publications. 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 





| ~, ShOf IN THE DARK™= 


Drop-kicking has become a lost art in football, 
but once it was a stairway to imperishable grid- 
glory. The greatest drop-kicker in football history 
was the late Charlie Brickley. He could drop-kick 
field goals from incredible distances and enriched 
football history with fantastic dramas. At the 
height of his career as a drop-kicker, Charlie 
Brickley claimed that he could kick field goals 
with his eyes shut. 


Well, along came a day in the football season 
of 1918, and Brickley’s Harvard team played 
against a powerful Yale eleven. On the first play 
of that game, Charlie Brickley, always a “marked 
man,” was tackled so viciously that his eyes 
were scratched. He came out of the pile-up fum- 
bling for sight. The team doctor examined his eyes 
and ordered him to leave the game, for he could 
hardly see a hand in front of his face. But Charlie 
Brickley refused to leave the game. “I don’t have 
to see to kick a field goal,”’ he pleaded with his 
coach. So he remained in the game. 


GENERAL 


NNEAPOLI >. MM 


And that historic afternoon, although Brickley 
could hardly see the ball with his injured and 
blinded eyes, nevertheless he made imperishable 
football history. For all that the “blinded” Charlie 
Brickley did that football day was to drop-kick 
field goals from distances of forty to more than 
sixty yards—a total of five amazing field goals 
kicked in a single afternoon, to score all the points 
the Harvard team made, to win that game! 


Charlie Brickley’s shot in the dark won him 
fame and gridiron glory, but in the baking busi- 
ness it doesn’t pay to take chances with the goods 
that bear your name. Wise bakers need never 
take a “shot in the dark.” You can always call 
on Commander-Larabee for advice in solving 
special production problems. Skilled research 
personnel and years of experience as a baker’s 
miller have given us the answers to a lot of 
unusual questions. If you’re stumped or even 
“just wondering”. . . call us. Our facilities and 
know-how are at your service. 


NNES OTA 


O Commander- Larabee Milling Co. 


December 11, 1951 
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IWA Blamed for Market Distortion 





U.S. PAYS SUBSIDY TO STRIP 
ITSELF OF NEEDED SUPPLIES 





Economic Fallacies of Pact Exposed in Light of Experi- 
ence; U.S. May Pay Double Penalty of High 
Subsidy Cost and Price Controls 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The cold light of 
today’s reality throws an uncomfort- 
able pallor on the International 
Wheat Agreement, which was con- 
ceived through a matrimony of pure 
idealism and abstract economics. An 


examination of the results of this in- 
spired progeny discloses that at a 
time when world wheat stocks—a 


political weapon of uncommon util- 
ity—are slumping seriously this na- 


tion is paying a bounty in the form 
of an export subsidy to divest itself 
of its political armament. 

One of the immediate results may 


be that the wheat economy of the 
nation shortly will be dragged into 
the price control net. 

One hundred years hence our an- 
cestors may examine with marked 
wonderment the economic abraca- 
dabra with which we have afflicted 
ourselves. We can also speculate on 
the degree of discomfort of our fore- 
bears who otherwise might be com- 
fortably resting in their tombs. 


Time for Study 


At this time when government of- 
ficials are about to start considera- 
tion of a renewal of this wheat agree- 
ment, it is appropriate that all as- 
pects should be opened for search- 
ing examination. 

First, it should be admitted with- 
out cavil that the wheat agreement 
has been a boon of consequential pro- 
portions to the importing nations, 
which have been able to buy wheat 
at prices substantially below world 
market levels. 

Next, it must be recognized that 
the wheat pact subsidy has been sup- 
ported by U.S. taxpayer dollars. Fur- 
thermore, only on rare occasions has 
the cheaper wheat agreement been 
made available to foreign consumers 
at prices which reflect the reduced 
price. In almost every instance bulk 
foreign buyers have sluiced off the 
subsidy into national treasuries as 
they manipulated internal price and 
rationing systems. 

In only one respect has the wheat 
agreement fulfilled the promises of 
its progenitors. It has stimulated the 
export and distribution of U.S. wheat 

but at a time when this nation was 
also financing totally a most conse- 
quential quantity of world wheat im- 
ports. 

Wheat agreement advocates say, 
however, that the wheat agreement 
in this trial period has contributed to 
the stability of world wheat prices. 

Superficially one might agree with 
this contention, but under closer 
scrutiny there appears to be room for 
disagreement. 

The operations of the IWA on the 
basis of the past two years’ experi- 
ence discloses that the pact is a 
huge international see-saw which ac- 
ecentuates demand at times when it 


might be more appropriate to apply 
a brake. 

This year is a case in point. 

With virtually all of the imme- 
diately available exportable wheat 
surplus now in the U.S., the nation 
is faced with an unprecedented de- 
mand on its export quota as the im- 
porting nations fear they may not be 
able to cover their requirements from 
other sources. 

Last year the demand was tele- 
scoped into the closing months of the 
wheat agreement. This year the de- 
mand is concentrating in the first 
half term of the pact. 

What has been the effect price- 
wise? 

The nation has more than enough 
wheat for its own uses and ample 
for export. On the basis of supply and 
demand it would seem that there 
could be a steady flow to end uses 
without the urging of any wheat pact. 

However, the importers, fearing 
that they may miss the bargain- 
counter IWA wheat are swamping 
the U.S. market with export orders 
before the good thing ends for this 
year. Last week saw a new high of 
wheat agreement sales reported by 
USDA, with a total in excess of 15 
million bushels of wheat and a small 
quantity of flour. (See table on 
page 29.) 

Approaches Control Zone 

The result has been that the do- 
mestic price of wheat has risen to the 
price control zone. Trade observers 
believe that only substantial with- 
drawals of wheat from government 
loan has halted a violent upswing in 
the price of this commodity. However, 
the braking effect of this influence 
may not check the upward rush, and 
Office of Price Stabilization officials 
are now willing to concede that wheat 
may lead corn and oats into the price 
control trap. 

It may develop that the cost of 
the wheat agreement may not only 
be the dollars and cents cost of the 
subsidy to the U.S. taxpayer. It may 
also fashion the leg-irons of price 
control order on wheat and flour for 
the U.S. businessman and farmer. 

It can be reasonably argued that 
since wheat is in short term short 
supply the export movement would 
happen in any event. True. But this 
demand could be met without any 
internal strain if it were not accel- 
erated by the incentive of a subsidy 
payment which has the customers 
lining up before the doors have been 
opened. 

USDA officials privately see the 
effect of the wheat pact on exports 
and are now publicly warning that 
there is no assurance that unfilled 
import balances can be filled entirely 
from U.S. stocks. Since import quotas 
exceed the U.S. export. balance at 
this time, it is clear that the U.S. 
must ration its balance to areas 
where it prefers the wheat to move 
at the cheaper price. 

Without the incentive of the wheat 


9 





pact subsidy it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the U.S. wheat reser- 
voir could be directed to demand 
areas in regular channéls sq that the 
price impact on the domestic econ- 
omy would not be so drastie. A slow- 
er export movement would bring the 
U.S. closer to a new crop year when 
anticipated supplies would dampen 
the price enthusiasm. 


Flour Market Rescued 

The headlong rush to complete 
wheat import quotas from the U.S. 
export quota came perilously near 
to closing the Holland market for 
U.S. flour. This prospect was only 
halted by the prompt intervention of 
Dutch flour importers who, together 
with their government representa- 
tives, insisted that the flour import 
business be protected against the 
swelling demand for subsidized wheat 
from all sources 

Conversely, Central American flour 
millers find themselves cut off from 
IWA wheat because anxious flour 
Shippers have foreclosed one market. 

This lusty wheat agreement infant 
may be a scientifically conceived off- 
spring, but it is showing many char- 
acteristics of the uncontrolable bull 
in the economic china shop. 

Flour trade observers have recent- 
ly stated that since it would appear 
that the wheat pact is a permanent 
fixture on the economic body, the 
milling industry should gear its op- 
erations to meet this condition. 

As we have bred livestock for cer- 
tain qualities so the forebears of the 
wheat pact conceived a hybrid de- 
signed to meet an estimated economic 
condition. The economic world in 
which this hybrid was designed to 
live has never developed. 

Consequently, its utility has never 
been tested, it may be claimed. 

Even such paternal sympathy can- 

(Continued on page 36) 


Export Advisory 
Committee of MNF 
to Meet Dec. 12 


MINNEAPOLIS — The export ad- 
visory committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, which was created 
by the federation directors at a meet- 
ing in St. Louis recently, will hold 
its first meeting here Dec. 12. 

According to the federation, it is 
expected that the basic policies gov- 
erning this activity will be consid- 
ered and that a start will be made 
on a program of work. Policy ques- 
tions under discussion are likely to 
be obtaining maximum benefits un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, working not only with the 
government but also with other coun- 
tries; new market potentials and 
ways and means of bringing about 
American participation in them, and 
the impact of flour mill operations in 


. foreign countries upon American ex- 


ports. (See story on page 12.) 

The committee, appointed by How- 
ard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
federation president, includes Gerald 
S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., chair- 
man; W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, 
Inc., Ft. Worth; Henry H. Cate, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City; 
B. L. Driscoll, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville; John L. Locke, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; Michael 
F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and George S. Pillsbury, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

It is planned to add a staff mem- 
ber to the Washington office to spe- 
cialize in flour export questions un- 
der the direction of Herman Fakler, 
a federation vice president and 
Washington representative. 





NPA Cuts Supply of Controlled 
Materials for Food Processors 


WASHINGTON — The National 
Production Authority virtually low- 
ered the boom on the entire food proc- 
essing industry this week when it 
ignored recommendations of advisers 
at the working levels and went full 
steam ahead in cutting off controlled 
materials in a drastic manner for new 
equipment, repair and maintenance 
supplies and replacement equipment. 

Here is about the way the distribu- 
tion of controlled materials will work 
out for food processing equipment 
manufacturers for the first quarter 
of 1952: 

Grain, flour and feed manufactur- 
ers will obtain about 35% of the con- 
trolled materials they have request- 
ed for the first quarter. 

According to NPA officials this will 
barely meet the requirements for re- 
placement parts to keep existing 
equipment in plants in operation. 
These officials say that in normal 
times, of all materials purchased by 
food machinery and equipment man- 
ufacturers, approximately 45% was 
used for replacement equipment and 
between 25 and 40% was used for re- 
pair and maintenance supplies. This 
meager allocation of materials, as 
now planned by NPA, will practical- 





ly starve out the food machinery 
manufacturers, and, according to food 
trade sources, will deprive the food 
industry of the most vitally needed 
equipment. 

The food industry has been given 
a back seat in the government 
planning. 

NPA officials told The Northwest- 
ern Miller that they have been issu- 
ing warnings of the approach of this 
condition and have urged equipment 
users to get behind them to make 
their views felt at the top levels of 
NPA. Unfortunately, they have failed 
to take these warnings seriously with 
the result that, going into the first 
quarter of next year, they will be 
working on an allotment of supplies 
which will not meet requirements for 
repair, maintenance and _ replace- 
ment. 

At NPA officials say a storm is 
brewing on Capital Hill, evidenced 
by increasing volume of congression- 
al mail protesting the planned dis- 
tribution of supplies to these impor- 
tant industries. 

There appears to be nothing which 
can stop this decision on the part 
of NPA unless it is the protest by 
all food equipment users 
right now, NPA officials say. 
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NOVEMBER FLOUR OUTPUT DOWN 4.8% FROM OCTOBER 
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Based on flour production currently reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills in the principal manufac- 
turing centers, the total U.S. flour output in November 
is estimated at 20,017,630 sacks, a decline of 4.38% 
from the October output of 20,987,200 sacks. These esti- 
mates and monthly production figures supplied by the 


U.S. Flour Output 


Bureau of 


the Census through September, 1951, were 
used in preparing the accompanying chart. The North- 
western Miller’s estimates during the past year have 
been within 2% of figures subsequently reported by the 
Census Bureau. The bureau’s report on November flour 
production will not be available until January. 


in November 


Estimated at 20 Million Sacks 


MINNEAPOLIS—Wheat flour pro- 
duction by U.S. mills during Novem- 
ber, 1951, is estimated at 20,017,630 
sacks by The Northwestern Miller. 
That output represents a decline of 
4.8% from the previous month’s total 
of 20,987,200 sacks. 

The estimate of production for the 
past two months, made by The 
Northwestern Miller, is based upon 
reports received by this journal from 
mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the nation’s 
total flour output. Mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller produced 
14,732,882 sacks during November. 
Adjustment of that total to represent 
100% yields an estimate of 20,017,- 
630 sacks. 

The decline in flour production dur- 
ing the month was fairly uniform in 
different sections of the country, with 
the single exception of mills in Buf- 
falo, which showed a gain of about 
1%. Those mills accounted for 2,217,- 
008 sacks—about 10% of the nation’s 
total—during November as compared 
with 2,193,751 sacks during October. 


U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR NOVEMBER, 1951 


(Figures for Buffalo, 


Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% 


of production. 


Adjusted estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed te ac- 
count for approximately 74% of U.S. wheat flour output.) 


Interior 


Seattle-Tacoma 
Portland 
Interior North Pacific 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 


Nov., 
1951 
2,217,008 


1,243,931 
2,104,034 


“8,847,965 8,675,277 


1,295,793 1,417,352 
4,154,808 4,386,503 


5,450,601  _ 5,808,855 
790,079 856,498 


277,105 278,279 
207,196 213,430 


“1,274,380 1,848,207 
2,442,980 2,580,426 


Oct., 
1951 
2,193,751 


1,286,044 
2,389,233 


Nov., 
1950 
2,004,333 


1,073,937 
1,944,623 


3,018,560 


1,286,192 
4,038,484 


"5,324,676 
738,937 


138,638 
178,297 


"1,055,872 
2,288,148 








14,732,882 
73.6 
20,017,630 


15,551,516 
74.1 


20,987,200 18,409,700 


Those totals represent 100% of 
production, since the output of all 
mills in Buffalo is reported to this 
journal. 

Mills in the Northwest (including 
Minneapolis, interior Minnesota, the 
Dakotas and Montana) registered a 
decline of 5.4% in output during No- 
vember as compared with October. 
The total for the Northwest for No- 
vember was estimated at 3,347,965 
sacks as against 3,675,277 sacks for 
October. 

Output by mills in Minneapolis to- 
taled 1,243,931 sacks during Novem- 
ber as compared with 1,286,044 sacks 
for October. Those figures for Min- 
neapolis mills represent 100% of pro- 
duction. The decline during Novem- 
ber amounted to 3.7% of the previous 
month’s total. 

Production by interior mills in the 
Northwest declined approximately 
12% during the month of record. The 
total for the interior mills, as esti- 
mated by The Northwestern Miller, 
was 2,104,034 sacks as compared with 
2,389,233 sacks for October. 


Southwest Output Down 6% 

Flour output by mills in the South- 
west declined 6% during November, 
compared with October. The totals 
for November and October are 5,- 
450,601 sacks and 5,803,855 sacks, 
respectively. 

Mills in the Kansas City center 
registered a drop of 8.6% in produc- 
tion during November as compared 
with the October total. The Novem- 
ber total for the Kansas City group 
was 1,295,793 sacks, a decline of 121,- 
559 sacks from the October total of 
1,417,352 sacks. Those totals are 
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100% of production, reported to The 
Northwestern Miller. 

Interior mills in the Southwest 
did better during November than did 
the Kansas City mills. The decline in 
output for the interior mills during 
November was 231,695 sacks from 
the October total of, 4,386,503 sacks. 
Percentage-wise, the decline was 
5.3% of the October total. 

For the North Pacific Coast, the 
estimated flour output during No- 
vember was 1,274,380 sacks, a decline 
of 73,827 sacks from the October 
total of 1,348,207 sacks. The drop 
amounted to 5.5% of the October 
total. 

Mills in Seattle and Tacoma de- 
clined 7.8% in production during the 
month for a total of 790,079 sacks, 
compared with the October total out- 
put of 856,498 sacks. 

For Portland mills, the November 
total was within 1% of the previous 
month’s output. These mills. produced 
277,105 sacks compared with 278,279 
sacks during October. 

The decline for North Pacific 
Coast interior mills was 6,234 sacks, 
or 2.9% of the October total of 213,- 
430 sacks. The November output by 
the interior mills was estimated at 
207,196 sacks. 

Mills in the Central and South- 
eastern states accounted for an esti- 
mated total of 2,442,930 sacks dur- 
ing November as compared with 2,- 
530,426 sacks during October to hold 
their decline to 3.8% of the October 
total. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED TO PORT COMMISSION 

BUFFALO — Richard T. O’Brien, 
Continental Grain Co., a director of 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange, has been 
appointed by Mayor Mruk to the new- 
ly created Buffalo Port Commission, 
and has been named chairman of that 
commission. He will serve a term of 
six years. Another appointee well 
known in the grain circles was David 
M. Conners, president of the Grain 
Shovelers Union, Local 109, AFL, 
whose term will run through 1953. 
Adam E. Cornelius, Jr., Boland & 
Cornelius, owners and charters of 
many boats plying the grain trade 
on the Great Lakes, was also appoint- 
ed to the commission for a five-year 
term. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


50% OF ALBERTA WHEAT 
CROP STILL UNHARVESTED 


WINNIPEG—Winter weather has 
again settled over the three prairie 
provinces, and while scattered thresh- 
ing was reported from many points 
last week, particularly in Alberta, 
close to 50% of the crop in that 
province is still lying out unhar- 
vested. 

In Saskatchewan more than 35% 
of the crop is still out and will not 
be harvested until next spring. Mani- 
toba, however, has taken off 98% of 
its crop. In many areas, particularly 
where harvesting has been done, 
country elevators are congested and 
producers are unable to make de- 
liveries. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WALLACE V. CALVERT NEW 
ROANOKE VICE PRESIDENT 


ROANOKE, VA. Roanoke City 
Mills, Inc., here has announced the 
appointment of Wallace V. Calvert 
as vice president in charge of opera- 
tions. He formerly was vice presi- 
dent and grain executive of the 
southeastern division of General 
Mills, Inc., with headquarters at 
Louisville. 
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Feed Ingredient 
Output Reaches 
Peak Levels 


While scarcities of ingredients have 
plagued feed manufacturers this fall, 
production of practically all grain by- 
product feeds and most oilseed meals 
has been at a record level, the U.S: 
Department of Agriculture reports. 

October production of cottonseed 

oil meal totaled 386,100 tons, com- 
pared with 250,100 in September and 
276,500 in October a year ago. Soy- 
bean oil meal output in October is 
stimated at 497,800 tons, up sharp- 
ly from September production of 
344,100 tons and 453,300 tons in Oc- 
tober, 1950 

Alfalfa meal output, however, 
showed a drastic decline from 131,- 
300 tons in September to 88,500 tons 
in October. In October a year ago 
output was 111,200 tons. 

Production comparisons for other 


ingredients (October, September and 
October, 1950) are: wheat millfeeds 
440,000, 377,900, 376,000; rice mill- 


feeds 35,400, 21,000, 32,200; gluten 
feed and meal 75,600, 67,300, 86,500; 
distillers dried grains 39,900, 36,400, 


61,000; brewers dried grains 17,100, 
19,100, 16,400; linseed oil meal 54,500, 
52,000, 64,600; peanut oil meal 7,500, 
5,400, 6,300; copra meal 13,200, 10,- 


300, 15,600 


BREAO IS THE STA FF OF Lire— 


GENERAL BAKING PAYS 30¢ 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced that the directors have 
declared the regular dividend of $2 a 
share on the $8 preferred stock, an 
extra dividend of 10¢ a share on the 
common stock, both payable Dec. 22, 
1951, to the holders of record Dec. 14, 
1951, and a dividend of 20¢ a share 
on the common stock payable Feb. 1, 
1952, to the holders of record Jan 


15, 1952 


—BREA S THE STAFF OF LirFe—— 


S. F. MATTHIES GIVEN 
NEW GMI PORTLAND POST 


PORTLAND—S. F. Matthies has 
been named grain manager and dis- 
trict coordinator of the General Mills, 
Inc., Sperry Division at Portland, 
filling the post formerly held by the 
late P. G. Ostroot. Mr. Matthies had 
been assistant to Mr. Ostroot. 


Arnold Wagner, formerly with 
Sperry in San Francisco, has been 
transferred to the Portland office to 
serve as coarse grain and feed in- 


gredient buyer 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GUNS, BUTTER POSSIBLE, 
GMI CHAIRMAN DECLARES 


BUFFALO 





The underlying Amer- 


ican economy is so sound and the 
abilities of its people so great that, 
granted wise national policies, we can 


have both guns and butter, Harry A. 
Bullis, chairman of the board of Gen- 


eral Mills, Inc., told the Niagara 
Frontier Convocation here Dec. 8 


He spoke on “‘New Horizons for Busi- 
ness and Industry in the Next Half 
Century,” at the convocation, held 
by the University of Buffalo in con- 
junction with Niagara Frontier Days. 

“With our productive resources, 
with the American genius for inven- 
tion and improvement, we can pro- 
duce the goods needed for rearma- 
ment without any great reduction in 
our standard of living,” Mr. Bullis 
declared. He warned, however, in or- 
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der to make this possible, American 
leaders on the political, business and 
labor fronts must be prepared to 
make sacrifices if necessary. ““Amer- 
ica is a rich country, but its resources 
are not unlimited. We can do what 
must be done, but we should not 
seek to do more than is necessary.” 

Mr. Bullis said he does not see in- 
flation as a serious threat in the near 
future. As production increases and 
worker incnme goes up, taxation to 
pay for rearmament will take a large 
bite out of the national paycheck. 
People will also be encouraged to 
save—not just to buy a car or house, 
but “to buy a share in America.” He 
said many people will preserve their 
savings in the forni of government 
bonds, but others will prefer to buy 
shares in industry and thus become 
owners as well as workers. 


———"BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIF® 


QUAKER OATS NAMES 2 


NEW VICE PRESIDENTS 


CHICAGO — Directors of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, elected two 
new vice presidents and a new direc- 
tor at their annual meeting at Rock- 
ford, Ill., Nov. 30. 

Dr. Homer R. Duffy, former gener- 
al manager of the chemicals depart- 
ment, has been elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of the same depart- 
ment. William G. Mason, manager 
of the cereal sales department, was 
named to the post of vice president 
and head of the cereal sales depart- 
ment and marketing. 

The new director is Robert D. 
Stuart, Jr., manager of the company’s 
western feed division comprising the 
12 states west of the Rocky Mount- 
ains. His headquarters are in San 
Francisco. 





———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOHN E. NOVAK HEADS 
ISMERT-HINCKE EXPORTS 


KANSAS CITY—John E. Novak 
has been appointed export manager 
for the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
Kansas City, J. A. Willis, vice presi- 








John E. Novak 


dent and general manager of the 
milling firm, announced this week. 
Mr. Novak resigned a short time ago 
as expert sales manager for the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., after many years’ 
connection with that firm. 

Well known in the export field, Mr. 
Novak served on many committee 
assignments of the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Assn. and has been active in 
other similar capacities in industry 
affairs. 
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FIVE GRAIN KINGS—The Chicago Board of Trade was visited Nov. 27 by 
five grain kings, crowned at the International Livestock Exposition’s Hay & 
Grain Show in Chicago. Pictured above, left to right, are: J. O. McClintock, 
executive vice president of the Chicago Board of Trade; Harvey L. Siegel- 
meier, Normal, Ill., hybrid shelled corn king, who was the soybean king last 
year; A. Kessel, Saskatchewan, Canada, rye king; Harold A. Metcalf, Fair- 
grove, Mich., North American wheat king; Carl E. Bostrom, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade; Benjamin T. Gildersleeve, Hudson, Ill, soybean king, 
and Willard C. Kirk, Jeffersonville, Ohio, corn king. 





Colorado M&E Out at Springfield; 


to Increase Capacity at El Reno 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. — The Mis- 
souri Farmers Assn. Milling Co. has 
purchased the properties of the 
Springfield (Mo.) Flour Mills, a unit 
of the Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., John F. Johnson, general manag- 
er of the MFA Milling Co., announced 
last week. The purchase does not in- 
clude the flour milling machinery 
which will be removed from the build- 
ing by the Colorado firm. 

The Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co, recently purchased the Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla. 
The 2,400-sack El Reno flour mill 
will be increased in size to 3,000 
sacks and will serve the territory 
that is now being supplied from the 
Springfield plant, officials of the 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. said. 

The Springfield mill has a capacity 
of 3,100 sacks and grain storage fa- 
cilities for 320,000 bu. wheat. The 


plant was built in 1901 and was then 
known as the Model Flour Mill, be- 
ing operated by the Meyer Milling 
Co. The plant was purchased by the 
Colorado firm in 1936. 

The MFA Milling Co. plans to 
use the newly acquired property 
chiefly for local grain and feed in- 
gredient storage. Some feed manufac- 
turing may ultimately be done there, 
Mr. Johnson said, but in this respect 
it will be chiefly a stand-by plant for 
future development. One of the larg- 
est feed manufacturers in the South- 
west, the MFA firm has formula feed 
plants at Springfield and Aurora, Mo. 

The Colorado firm will continue to 
operate the plant until wheat stocks 
are ground out. The fifth largest flour 
milling concern, the Colorado organ- 
ization owns 20 mills in Colorado, 
Idaho, Utah, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Oklahoma. Total capacity is approxi- 
mately 40,000 sacks daily. 





Sterwin Radio Programs Stress 
Benefits of Enrichment Program 


NEW YORK~—A radio promotion 
program designed to drive home to 
millions of Americans the benefits of 
flour and bread enrichment has been 
launched by Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Three times every week over 535 
broadcasting stations of the Mutual 
Broadcasting Co., radio messages will 
tell the American people how flour 
and bread enrichment over the past 
10 years has contributed to their 
health, according to P. Val Kolb, 
Sterwin president. The messages will 
come from the radio program, “Ladies 
Fair,” which features Tom Moore as 
master of ceremonies. Sponsor of the 
program is Sterling Drug, Inc., of 
which Sterwin is a subsidiary. 

Inspired by enrichment’s 10th anni- 
versary, Mr. Kolb said, Sterwin’s ra- 
dio promotion in behalf of the prod- 
ucts of its customers “will continue 
for an indefinite period.” The pro- 
gram was initiated Nov. 29. 

“In cooperating with the industry 
of which we are proud to be a part,” 
Mr. Kolb said, “we believe that we 
are performing a service to the 
American people because a better ap- 


preciation of the value of enrichment 
is essential to continued health prog- 
ress.” 

Typical of the three-a-week mes- 
sages being broadcast over “Ladies 
Fair” are these: 

Enriched bread provides more of 
the things your body needs—more 
generously than does any other food. 

You look pretty chipper, Ma’am. I 
guess you had your enriched bread 
this morning. 

Better nutrition means better 
health. Enriched bread is more nutri- 
tious. 

And when you buy bread, be sure 
you see the word “enriched” on the 
wrapper. 

Enriched bread is bargain health 
insurance for millions. . 


———-BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BEATING THE SHORTAGE 
HILLIARDS, OHIO—The Russell 
Grain Co. is solving the housing prob- 
lem for employees by the purchase of 
land adjoining the plant, on which the 
company will build several new houses 
for employee occupancy. 
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Postwar Flour Mill Construction 
Cuts U.S. Export Flour Markets 


PAUL L. DITTEMORE 
Northwestern Miller Technical Editor 


Information collected by The 
Northwestern Miller indicates that 
there has been a minimum of 30— 
and possibly 50— new wheat flour 
mills constructed over the world 
since the close of World War II. 
In many instances it has been im- 
possible to obtain details of actual 
or contemplated construction. 

One of the principal effects of the 
mill building program over the world 
has been a gradual curtailment of 
U.S. export flour markets. 

A millers export group will meet 
in Minneapolis Dec. 12. (See page 9.) 

British and Swiss mill builders 
have been doing most of the construc- 
tion because of the postwar money 
exchange situation. One British firm 
recently stated that “we have for 
some time been completing an aver- 
age of one new mill and.two major 
reconstructions each month.” 

An estimate of the total capacity 
of those new mills is difficult to ar- 
rive at because in many cases it was 
impossible to obtain the necessary in- 
formation about each mill. The 
plants, however, vary in capacity 
from 75 sacks to 6,000 sacks daily. 

Some indication of the increase in 
capacity may be obtained from the 
fact that exports of wheat flour by 
U.S. mills declined from 32 mil- 
lion sacks in 1949 to 19 million sacks 
in 1950. The peak was reached in 
1947 with exports in excess of 76 
million sacks. Not all of that decline 
can be attributed to new mill con- 
struction, however. Some of it was 
accounted for by the unfavorable 
wheat price structure under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement which 
gave other exporting countries ad- 
vantage over U.S. mills. 

In Europe, the principal mill-build- 
ing activity has been confined to re- 
building or rehabilitating mills de- 
stroyed or damaged as a result of 
World War II. This activity, of course, 
has been centered in Germany. No 
reliable data can be obtained from 
the Soviet zone, but in the eastern 
zone, building new mills and rehabili- 
tating damaged plants is reported to 
be nearing completion. This program 
has had the encouragement of the 
German millers’ association and, to 
some degree, officials of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration who are 
eager for complete industrial inde- 
pendence in Germany. 

It has been estimated that the 
total capacity in Germany today will 
not exceed its prewar capacity. How- 
ever, the distribution of the total 
capacity shows more “merchant” size 
mills and fewer of the smaller units. 

As early as March, 1950, the then 
current milling capacity in Germany 
was sufficient to meet its require- 
ments at the prevailing rate of ex- 
traction. George E. Swarbreck, Euro- 
pean manager for The Northwestern 
Miller, said after a return from Ger- 
many in the spring of 1950: 

“When the present work of expan 
sion is completed some efforts will 
have to be made to find export mar- 
kets in competition with the U.S. and 
Canada and, at a later stage, with 
Britain and possibly France. Ger- 
many’s current economic position for- 
bids the purchase of wheat for other 
than her own immediate requirements 
but as the situation improves, 4s 
undoubtedly it will because of the 


help given by allied officials and ECA 
funds, Germany will become a buyer 
of wheat ir the world markets. Then 
the competition will be felt severely 
by other flour exporters.” 

Guatemala is the only one of the 
Central American countries which 
has expressed any interest in becom- 
ing self-dependent for flour but the 
difficulties in that country are just 
as great for this country as for other 
Central American countries—the sup- 
ply. of wheat to be milled. 

At least two of the Central Ameri- 
can countries have reached the con- 
clusion that, being more economical 
to buy wheat flour from abroad, it is 
better to stop pushing the idea of 
ever growing wheat at home and to 
encourage the production of agricul- 
tural crops which yield more in 
terms of money per acre. 

This idea is gaining ground in all 
countries in this region of the world. 
The locally grown wheat is of in- 
ferior quality for the local flour mill- 
ing industry and if a milling industry 
should be developed, it would be nec- 
essary to depend upon foreign sources 
of supply for wheat. 

The Guatemalan government con- 
trols importation of wheat flour in 
order to help the domestic millers 
but it is only by closing the door to 
imports that an industry could sur- 
vive. Guatemala is not a wheat grow- 
ing country but some of its govern- 
ment officials appear to be the last to 
realize that fact. 

In Colombia and Ecuador 

In Colombia, the flour milling in- 
dustry has no current plans for de- 
velopment and nothing has been sug- 
gested for the immediate future. 
There is an occasional scheme ad- 





Ernie E. Brown 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT — S. 8S. 
Yates, president of Arkell & Smiths, 
Canajoharie, N.Y., one of the oldest 
paper bag manufacturers in the U5S., 
has announced the election of Ernie 
E. Brown, advertising manager of the 
company, as a vice president. Mr. 
Brown was elected to his new position 
at a recent meeting of the company’s 
board of directors. He has been as- 
sociated with the paper industry for 
many years, and will make his head- 
quarters at the sompany’s New York 
office, 500 5th Ave. 


vanced which calls for the building of 
a mill, but the wheat supply prob- 
lom, 25 in Guatemala, is the larg- 
est single factor in the economical 
operation of a mill, once it should “be 
constructed. 

Between 1946 and 1950, there was a 
considerable amount of modernization 
of existing mills, as well as the erec- 
tion of one important new unit, 
known as Goreroso Mancini & Cia., 
S.A., at Barranquilla. 

In Ecuador, construction has com- 
menced on the first flour mill in the 
principal city of Guayaquil. Comple- 
tion is set for the end of 1952 or early 
1953. The construction is being done 
by a British mill-building firm. The 
mill’s capacity is expected to be 
15,000 tons a year, equivalent to 300,- 
000 cwt. annually or about 1,000 cwt. 
daily. 

No Expansion in Argentina 

At the present time it appears that 
no foreign exchange of any conse- 
quence has been aliotted to our mill- 
ers in Argentina, even to enable them 
to mainta:n their present equipment 
in good working order. The exchange 
position is now improving, however, 
and the millers are hoping to be al- 
lowed to buy new equipment abroad. 
Most of the Argentine plants are of 
British construction and because the 
major portion of any exchange allot- 
ted will be in the form of sterling, 
it is reasonable to assume that Brit- 
ain will be the chief beneficiary from 
any orders for new machinery or 
even new milling plants. 

New Mills in Australia 

At least five mills have been built 
in Australia since the close of World 
War II, with equally as many more 
planned for the near future. Not much 
is known of the capacity of the plants 
which have been built, but there 
has been enough activity to keep two 
British mill construction and mill 
machinery supply companies busy in 
that country. 

The mills which have been built 
include the following: 

Creamota, Ltd., at Victoria, an es- 
tablished milling company, has re- 
cently installed a ra. siding and 
built a modern elevator and modern 
flour mill at the company’s property 
at West Footscray, Melbourne. 

Bunge (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. an es- 
tablished company operating inter- 
state branches, has rebuilt its mill at 
Ballarat, Victoria. 

The Geelong Cooperative Dairying 
Assn., Ltd., Geelong, Victoria, com- 
pleted the building of a modern flour 
mill at Geelong in July, 1950. 

Wyalong Flour Mills, Pty. Ltd. 
West Wyalong, N.S.W., is a new com- 
pany which recently commenced pro- 
duction. 

The Queensland Cooperative Mill- 
ing Assn., Ltd., South Brisbane, 
Queensland, erected a new mill at 
Roma, Queensland, in 1947. 

In the planning stage are: a mill 
at Queensland, N.S.W., to be built 
by the Poultry Farmers Cooperative 
Society, Ltd. This mill is designed to 
handle 100 tons of wheat daily (equiv- 
alent to about 1,450 cwt. flour capac- 
ity) and will increase Queensland 
flour capacity by about 25%. Ma- 
chinery has been ordered from Eng- 
land and it is expected that the build- 
ing will be completed and machinery 
installed early in 1952. 

Hutchinson's Finely Flour Milling 
& Agency Co., Pty. Ltd. Finely, 
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N.S.W. has announced plans to build 
a modern flour mill at its Glenroy mill 
in Victoria. 

Wangaratta Flour Mills, Pty. Ltd., 
Wangaratta, Victoria, planned in 1949 
to build a new flour mill at Wangar- 
atta. Further details are not avail- 
able. 

N. B. Love, Pty. Ltd., Enfield, Syd- 
ney, N.S.W., has obtained approval 
to spend £25,000 on a new plant. 

Wimmera Flour Mill Co., Pty. Ltd., 
Stawell, Victoria; and City Flour 
‘tillers, Pty. Ltd., Glebe, N S.W., have 
both increased their nominal capital 
for expansion purposes, but details 
have not been disclosed. 


No Increase in New Zealand 


Since New Zealand is not an ex- 
porter of flour, the capacity of its 
mills is static and is limited to the 
consumption of flour in that country. 
The millers, however, have been re- 
placing obsolescent machinery with 
modern equipment and this is bring- 
ing about a slight increase in capac- 
ity. Three British milling machinery 
manufacturers-have agents in Christ- 
church, N.Z., and it is reported that 
they are very active. 

Two mills are planned for con- 
struction in Japan in 1952. The new 
piant; will have a total daily capacity 
of from 3,000 to 4,000 bbl. (196 Ib.). 

The Nisshin Flour Mills, Tokyo, has 
announced plants to build a 2,000-bbl. 
mill at Osaka in 1952. This firm also 
plans to increase the capacity of its 
fsurumi mill from 5,000 to 6,000 bbl. 

The Nippon Flour Mills, Tokyo, 
second largest flour milling company 
in Japan, has plans to erect a mill 
at Shimonoseki with a daily capacity 
of from 1,000 to 2,000 bbl. daily. 

In China, Shanghai is the main 
center of activity but no expansion is 
in view at present. At a recent East 
China Flour Processing, Production 
and Marketing conference, the leading 
flour millers formed a “joint opera- 
tion organ to increase production.” 

There is only one major mill under 
construction in Holland at the pres- 
ent time. It will have a capacity of 
100 metric tons (2,250 ewt.) per day. 
It is of interest to note that private 
millers recently bought out and dis- 
mantled another mill with a capacity 
of 130 metric tons daily. 

The explanation behind these two 
apparently conflicting actions is that 
the private millers wish to reduce 
milling capacity and the new mill, a 
cooperative, has the backing of the 
government. The total milling capac- 
ity in Holland is between 20 and 25% 
more than this country requires. 

Most all of the 10 or 12 largest 
mills and many of the smaller ones 
have been modernized since the close 
of World War II. No figures are avail- 
able to indicate the actual number or 
the total potential capacity. 

New Mills for Egypt, Israel 

Three new mills are to be built in 
Cairo, Egypt; and a British firm is 
building another in Israel at the pres- 
ent time. 

The mills in Cairo will have a ca- 
pacity of 200 tons (4,000 cwt.) of 
flour each, Contracts have been let 
for the machinery to Italian and 
Swiss firms. 

The new mill in Israel is being 
built for Aaron Chajuss at Tel Aviv. 
It will have a daily capacity of 160 
tons (2,300 sacks). It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Chajuss’ daughter 
recently was a student at the depart- 
ment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas. 

There are at the present time some 
20 flour mills operating in Israel, 
ranging in size from 30 to 100 tons 
(600 to 2,000 ewt.) capacity daily. 
Many of those mills are working with 
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obsolete equipment and economic 
analysts have stated that “there is 
room for at least two modern mills 
with 1,000 cwt. daily capacity each in 
the north of the country and one with 
2,000 cwt. capacity in the south. 

Last summer, the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine sought funds in the U.S. 
to finance construction of those mills. 
According to its estimates, about 
$825,000 in U.S. dolars would be 
needed to build the mills. The total 
investment for a 2,000-cwt. mill in 
Israel was estimated at about $1,- 
330,000. 

The Frederick Sanre Corp. is build- 
ing a mill in Cuba for Molinos de 
Harinas Burrus S. A., Havana, Cuba. 
The exact daily capacity of the mill 
has not been disclosed, but it is un- 
derstood that the mill has been grant- 
ed a quota of 80,000 metric tons of 
wheat a year from the country’s In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement quota 
That amount of wheat is approxi- 
mately the quantity required to oper- 
ate a 5,000-sack mill for 53 five-day 
weeks in the U.S. Jack P. Burrus, 
president of Burrus Mills, Inc., Dal- 
las, is one of the principals in the 
Cuban corporation. 


Several New Mills in Africa 

At least five mills are being built 
in South Africa at the present time 
A mill, the first in the territory, is 
being built in Portuguese East Afri- 
ca and completion is expected in 
March, 1952. The mill will have the 
capacity to process 27,500 tons of 
wheat a year. That wheat consump- 
tion is equal to that of a mill of ap- 
proximately 1,500 sacks a day 

Other mills in South Africa in- 
clude two units of 1,100 sacks, one of 
1,440 sacks and another of 850 sacks 
daily capacity. The details of 
tion, ownership, etc., for these 
have not been disclosed. 

A wheat flour mill of 75 sacks daily 


loca- 
units 


capacity is being built at Leopolds- 
ville, Belgian Congo, in addition to 
a corn mill of 50 tons daily capacity 
The purpose of this mill is to improve 
the supply of corn flour for the city 
of Leopoldville. The machinery is be- 
ing supplied by a Swiss company 
The purpose of the small wheat 


flour mill is to determine whether 
wheat from the other end of the col- 


ony can be milled economically in 
Leopoldville. Trade sources consider 
that the proposition is not feasible 
because of the tremendous transport 
charges in bringing the wheat across 


the great central basin of the Congo. 
Informants add that corn flour, the 
chief product of the new mill, is not 
popular with the natives and it re- 
mains to be seen whether they will 
accept it. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, has constructed two mills in 
Mexico since the close of the war. 
These mills, both in the state of Chi- 
huahua, comparatively small 
plants—one of 300 bbl. daily capacity, 
and the other of 150 bbl. daily capac- 
ity 


Milwau- 


are 


No Construction in Scandinavia 

No miils are being built at present 
in Denmark, Norway and Sweden. It 
is believed that capacity in Sweden 
is in excess of requirements and in 
Denmark and Norway, modernization 
of old mills is at a standstill because 
of the exchange situation. 

An absolute prohibition against 
erection of new mills and upon ex- 
isting plants being enlarged, prevails 
in Italy. The existing mills are work- 
ing at about 45% of capacity and the 
millers have protested the govern- 
ment’s purchase of flour abroad. 

No new construction is indicated in 
the following countries: Ireland, Mal- 
ta, India, Peru, Spain and Portugal. 
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IWA Wheat Sales 
Rise Sharply to 
15,905,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON — U.S. sales of 
wheat under the International Wheat 
Agreement rose sharply during the 
period of Nov. 28 to Dec. 4 to 15,- 
905,000 bu. The sales included 269,000 
sacks flour, equal to 623,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent. Cumulative U.S. 
sales since the opening of 1951-52 
quotas June 14 total 174,066,000 bu., 
leaving a balance of 81,083,000 bu. 

Principal exporting countries in- 
volved in the sales were Greece, Ger- 
many, Netherlands and Belgium. 
(See table on page 29.) 

The total refiects adjustment - of 
sales to Guatemala by reason of 
cancellations amounting to 107,000 
sacks of flour, equal to 248,000 bu. 
wheat. The cancellation resulted 
from action of the Wheat Council 
in London which upheld the chal- 
lenge of the government of Guate- 
mala on the basis that the sales in 
question had not been made in con- 
formity with import regulations. 

Dec. 4 the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture announced that the 
quota for the 1951-52 year for Brazil 
had been filled. Also announcements 
were issued during the week that 
quotas assigned to the territories 
of British Somaliland and Southern 
Rhodesia had been filled, and that 
sales to Nigeria will not be con- 
firmed under IWA _ until further 
notice. 

The department also announced 
that the status of sales made to 
Cuba, pursuant to reopening of sales 
to that country as announced July 
17, has not been determined in re- 
spect to their recording in the Wheat 
Council’s records. 

Eligibility of certain sales has been 
challenged by the Cuban govern- 
ment, but final action has not been 
taken by the Wheat Council. 


———-BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$79 SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
SETTLEMENT PRICE SET 


CHICAGO—At a special meeting 
Dec. 3, the directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade adopted a regulation 
which provides for a settlement price 
of $79 ton for November, 1951, soy- 
bean oil meal futures contracts that 
were in default due to nondelivery. 
Final settlement of these defaulted 
contracts is subject to approval of 
the Office of Price Stabilization. 

Thirty-seven contracts of 100 tons 
each were outstanding at the cul- 
mination of trading in the November 
delivery at the end of the month. 

The board also adoped a regulation 
which specifies that, effective Dec. 
5, trading in December, 1951, soy- 
bean oil meal futures shall be limited 
to trades for liquidating purposes 
only, excepting that anyone with con- 
tract quality soybean oil meal in a 
position to deliver may make a new 
short sale in the December, 1951, 
contract, but for delivery purposes 
only. 

Open interest in the December, 
1951, soybean oil meal futures con- 
tracts as of Dec. 4 amounted to 49 
contracts of 100 tons each. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HEADS MILWAUKEE BAKERS 

MILWAUKEE—Ervini Rewald, Re- 
wald’s Bakery, has been reelected 
president of the Milwaukee Retail 
Bakers Assn. Also reelected was his 








father, Leo, founder of the shop, 
financial secretary. Other officers 
elected at the annual meeting in De- 
cember, for installation in January, 
were Matt Gross, Jr., Gross Home 
Bakery, treasurer; Nic J. Schmidt, 
Schmidt Bakery, recording secretary. 
John Bohren, Bohren's Bakery, was 
elected vice president. ‘Tom Strupp 
was reelected to a three-year term 
as trustee, with Charles Benesch, 
Benesch Bakery, and Joseph Vann, 
Vann’s Pastry Shops, being named to 
one-year terms as association repre- 
sentatives on the board of. directors 
of the Wisconsin Bakers Assn. 


——"BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 





HUTCHINSON EXCHANGE 
HAS CHRISTMAS PARTY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Hutchinson Board of Trade held its 
annual Christmas stag party at the 
Hutchinson Officers Club Dec, 10, 
with 250 members of the board and 
their guests attending. 

———“BREAO i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

CHICAGO DRIVERS SETTLE 

CHICAGO—A threatened strike of 
cake and bread deliverymen ws 
averted Nov. 25 when members of 
Local 734, AFL Bakery Driver 
Union, voted to accept a last minut: 
proposition for a new contract. 

The agreement gives the drivers a 
$7.50 weekly wage increase, bringing 
base pay to $82.50 a week. 


—— “BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


156 Million Bushels 
of Wheat Shown 
in CCC Inventory 


WASHINGTON—A total of 156,- 
343,248 bu. wheat and 404,805,639 bu. 
corn were in Commodity Credit Corp. 
inventories as of Oct. 31, the CCC 
reports. 

The amount of wheat on which 
loans were outstanding on that date, 
mainly 1951 wheat, was 161,704,660 
bu. Corn loans totaled 60,010,842 bu., 
of which only 15,178,622 was 1951 
corn. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that $2,036,088,000 was 
invested in CCC price-support pro- 
gram loans and inventories as of Oct. 
31. The corporation sustained a net 
realized loss of $39,052,000 in carry- 
ing out this program during the first 
four months of the current fiscal year, 
which ends June 30, 1952. The net 
realized loss on the CCC price-sup- 
port program for the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30, 1951, was $345,599,000. 

Of the total investment of $2,036,- 
088,000, loans outstanding totaled 
$763,523,000 (including $185,182,000 
of commodity loans held by lending 
agencies, $490,627,000 held by the 
CCC, and $87,714,000 of loans ap- 
proved but not fully processed) while 
inventories acquired under loan, pur- 
chase agreement, and direct purchase 
operations represented an investment 
of $1,272,565,000. 

Other items in the inventory of the 
CCC as of Oct. 31 included: linseed 
oil 213,851,783 Ib., dry edible beans 
5,266,872 cwt., barley 18,365,891 bu., 
field seed 364,369,687 lb., grain sor- 
ghums 7,733,797 cwt., dried eggs 17,- 
027,427 Ib., peanuts 136,434,426 Ib., 
oats 8,688,756 bu., dried milk 53,369,- 
064 Ib. and cotton, upland 23,270 
bales. 

The net loss in carrying on the 
CCC price-support program during 
the first four months of the fiscal year 
was realized largely on eggs, wheat, 
peanuts, beans and grain sorghum. 
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Joseph C. Beaven, 
Standard Milling 
President, Dies 


: 

CHICAGO—Joseh C. Beaven, 55, 
president of the Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, and active in affairs of the 
Millers National Federation, died Dec. 
8 at his home in Kenilworth, Ill. He 
had been in poor health several months 
following a series of operations. 

Born in Burton, Wash., Dec. 13, 
1895, and educated at McMinnville 
(Ore.) College, Mr. Beaven became 
executive vice president of the Stand- 
ard company in 1938 when its activi- 
ties were consolidated in Chicago. 
Previously he had served as president 
of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co., a division of Standard. In 1940 





Joseph C. Beaven 


he was elected president of Standard. 

Mr. Beaven and W. C. Engel, vice 
president of the firm, purchased the 
properties of Standard Milling Co. 
from Best Foods, Inc., in 1946. In 
August, 1951, after a substantial part 
of the stock had been purchased by 
Paul Uhlmann, Sr., and associates, 
Mr. Beaven was retained as president 
and elected a director and a member 
of the newly-created executive com- 
mittee. 

In 1939 he was named treasurer 
of the Millers National Federation, 
and in 1947 he was appointed as 
chairman of the federation’s Long- 
Range Planning Committee, which 
was charged with carrying out a two- 
year $2,500,000 flour promotion en- 
terprise for the industry. He also has 
been a director of MNF and a mem- 
ber of its executive committee. 

He has served as a trustee of the 
University of Chicago and of the Bap- 
tist Theological Union. He enlisted in 
the army in 1916, was commissioned 
a lieutenant in the air force and 
served with a photographic division in 
1917-1918. 

Surviving are the widow; two 
daughters, Mrs. David A. Spoehr and 
Mrs. E. G. Strasenburgh; a son, 
Bruce W. Beaven, and a brother, Dr. 
Paul W. Beaven. Funeral services 
were held Dec. 11 in Kenilworth. 

——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
Rye Flour Output 

Fullowing is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with com- 
parative figures for the previous weeks: 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Dec 


16 23 30 7 
Five mills ..£23,956 £22,390 $27,379 *21,614 
*Four mills, tRevised. 
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Although volume improved slight- 
ly in the Southwest, over-all sales of 
flour last week were at a slow pace. 
Spring wheat mills’ business was the 
smallest since late October, with 
sales averaging only 29% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 98% the 
previous week. Mills in the South- 
west sold the equivalent of 63% of 
capacity, compared with 47% the 
week before. 

The recent strong turn in the 
wheat market appears to have dis- 
couraged large scale interest in flour 
buying among bakers, even though 
a good portion of the trade is re- 
ported to be approaching the point 
where supplies must be acquired. 

Export business with the Nether- 
lands, Jamaica and Denmark was 
transacted last week, and the Army 
purchased 20,000 sacks. The Army 
was to be in the market for over 
90,000 sacks later this week. On the 
West Coast there was some confu- 
sion as to 1952 Philippine business 
as it was not certain what the li- 
cense setup would be. 

Toronto reports that Canadian ex- 
port sales in the first quarter topped 
last year’s figure. Mills now are wait- 
ing for the British to buy March 
needs. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
91% of five-day capacity last week, 
compared with 93% the preceding 
week and 92% a year ago. Output in- 
creased at Buffalo and in the South- 
west but declined elsewhere. (See 
table on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour by 
spring wheat mills last week dropped 
off considerably from the previous 
week and fell to the lowest point 
since late October. Sales averaged 
29% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 98% the previous week and 
183% in the corresponding week a 
year ago. 

Inquiry was reported very light 
throughout the week, although buy- 
ers are said to be rapidly approach- 
ing the time when some replenish- 
ment will be necessary. Development 
of any big buying interest appears 
to hinge on a rather sharp decline in 
quotations. Meanwhile, bakers ap- 
pear content to draw on their limited 
contract balances and purchase fill- 
in lots as needed. 

The annual year-end slump in ship- 
ping directions appears to be making 
itself felt in lighter mill operating 
schedules, although the decline in 
production so far has not been 
drastic. Family flour sales executives 
say the dropping off in shipping or- 
ders is less than had been expected 
so far. 

Operations of mills at Minneapolis 
averaged 100% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 106% the 
previous week and 77% a year ago. 
Interior mills operated at 86% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 91% the pre- 
vious week and 86% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, operations 
averaged 91% of capacity, down from 
the 96% computed the previous week 
but higher than the 83% reported 
a year earlier. 

Shipments from all spring wheat 
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FLOUR SALES VOLUME SMALL 
AS BUYERS BUCK PRICE TREND 


Spring Mills Have Slowest Week Since October as Trade 
in Southwest Picks Up Slightly; Output 
Down Slightly 


mills averaged 87% of capacity, com- 
pared with 89% the previous week. 

Quotations Dec. 10, carlots, 100-Ib. 
cottons: standard patent $6.05@6.15, 
short patent $6.10@6.20, high gluten 
$6.30@6.40, first clear $5.45@5.80, 
whole wheat $5.85@5.95, family 
$6.75 @7.85. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Little improvement in 
flour sales was reported by mills in 
the Southwest last week. Sales aver- 
aged 63% of capacity, compared with 
47% in the previous week and 101% 
a year ago. About 14% of the week’s 
business was for export. 

Resting orders of several bakers, 
which would result in sizeable busi- 
ness for a number of mills, continued 
to be far below current flour costs. 
Thus business throughout the area 
was light last week. The wheat mar- 
ket was held up by a continuation of 
heavy export sales to countries who 
are buying to guarantee their part 
of the U.S. International Wheat 
Agreement quota, Thus little adjust- 
ment downward of flour prices was 
logical, in spite of improved millfeed 
credits. 

Sales to the bakery trade were lim- 
ited to small lots. An occasional mod- 
erate round lot was reported, but in 
no instance was more than 25,000 
sacks sold in one order. There were a 
few 5,000 and 10,000 sack sales, but 
the remainder of the volume was 
made up of fill-in quantities of one or 
two-car size. 

Family flour business was quiet, as 
was the activity in other specialty 
flours. Clears and low grades were in 
good demand, particularly late in the 
week after a decline of about 10¢ 
sack in value. 

Export sales were fair. Denmark 
was in the market for .7% ash clears 
and Netherlands was seeking .5% ash 
straights as well as some additional 
quotations on clears. Good quantities 


were sold to Denmark, but the Dutch 
business was rather slow due to low 
counterbids. Jamaica bought 70,000 
sacks of 5% ash, 12% protein 
straights during the week. The Army 
procured 20,000 sacks of .48% ash 
straights from a southwestern mill. 

Operations were somewhat im- 
proved. Kansas City production was 
up over 90% of a five-day week capac- 
ity for the first time in several weeks. 
Shipping instructions were fair to 
good. 

Quotations, carlots, Dec. 7, Kan- 
sas City basis, cottons: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.70@5.80, 
standard 95% patent $5.60@5.70, 
straight $5.55 @5.65; established 
brands of family flour $6.80@7.60; 
first clears $4.70@5, second clears 
$4.65@4.70; 1% ash clears or higher 
$4.35@4.65; soft wheat short patent 
$7.35 @7.50, straight $5.70@5.80, cake 
flour $6.30@6.75. 

Wichita: Mills operated 5% days at 
capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 50%, com- 
pared with 50% the preceding week 
and 140% a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions were only fair. Prices Dec. 7 
were about unchanged compared 
with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last 
week was dull, with very little 
change in prices. Shipping directions 
were good. 

Hutchinson: The demand for flour 
was extremely narrow for mills of 
Hutchinson and nearby. Buyers shied 
away from the current market held 
at high levels by the wheat export 
business. Sales were limited to those 
whose inventories were exhausted 
and then were only to fill immediate 
needs. Shipping directions picked up, 
largely due to the press of Christ- 
mas business. Mills were operating 
at 75% and expected to go to 85% 
next week. Prices closed unchanged. 

Carlot quotations, basis Kansas 
City: hard winter family short pat- 
ent in cottons $6.35@6.45; bakers 
patent in papers $5.55@5.60, standard 
$5.40@5.45. 

Omaha: Bookings were quite lim- 
ited last week. Most of the bookings 
were made by independent bakeries 
in the 5,000- to 10,000-sack range. 
It is reported only one chain is buy- 
ing. 

Flour 
creased, 


buying for 
reflecting 


(Continued on 


family use in- 
replenishing of 


page 29) 





Semolina Sales Continue in Same 
Pattern; Buyers Wary of Market 


Manufacturers of macaroni and 
noodle products continued to purchase 
only fill-in supplies of semolina but 
ordered shipments of flour already 
purchased at a fairly high and con- 
sistent rate. 

Indications were that their business 
remains good but that they were ex- 
tremely wary of current prices and 
unwilling to anticipate their needs for 
supplies very far ahead. The pattern 
of buying in the trade is described as 
very irregular, however, with a few 
concerns well supplied with bookings. 
Others are operating only hand-to- 
mouth. 

Eastern trade sources say that 
manufacturers plan or already have 
increased prices for their products. 
What effect this may have on con- 
sumption of macaroni and noodles has 
yet to be measured. 

Top grades of fancy milling!) durum 
attracted 2¢ bu. lower premiums this 
week, although the December future 
moved up about an equal amount to 


keep the cash price of top grades 
to millers substantially the same as a 
week earlier. The premium ranged 
to 36¢ over December. Standard sem- 
olina was quoted Dec. 10 at $6.50@ 
6.60 sack, bulk, Minneapolis. 
Production was estimated at 112% 
of five-day capacity last week, com- 
pared with 125% the previous week. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Dec. 8, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better 73 
Choice 2 Amber or better 
Choice 3 Amber or better 


Medium 2 Durum or better 
Medium 3 Durum or better 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 

Dec. 2-7 11 179,500 201,499 112 
Previous week 11 179,500 *224,678 125 
Year ago 12 213,000 179,308 84 
Crop year 
production 
4,502,850 
4,423,311 


July 1-Dee. 7, 1951 
July 1-Dec. 8, 1950 
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MILLFEED PRICES 
REACH NEW PEAKS 


Urgent Demand Outruns Production; 
Interest in Deferred Supplies 
Noted 


Millfeed values continued to move 
up last week as brisk demand outran 
current offerings. Interest in deferred 
shipment millfeed also was reported 
good at about the same levels. Quo- 
tations climbed $2.50@3 ton to match 
or top the year’s high price marks. 

Although production of formula 
feed in the Southwest exceeded five 
days during the past week, sales were 
beginning to decline. The carlot de- 
mand for poultry and hog feeds was 
on a downward trend, while dock 
sales were good, particuarly in the 
early part of the week. 

A turn for the less favorable side 
in feeding ratios of hogs and laying 
hens has had a demoralizing effect 
on feeders. Liquidation of hogs dur- 
ing the past few weeks has been 
heavy, resulting in a decline in hog 
prices. The market at Kansas City 
dropped to the year’s low last week, 
or $17@18 cwt. During the same 
period current receipts eggs at Kan- 
sas City suffered an 8@10¢ doz. 
reduction. Even at this loss from the 
peak, egg feeding ratios continue fa- 
vorable, the trade believes. 

Little demand remains for turkey 
feeds, but broiler feeds are in fair 
to good demand. Cattle feed sales 
continue very good, and shipments 
remain on a high level. Dairy feed 
sales were fair to good. 

Lack of unanimity among feed 
manufacturers regarding the state of 
business stood out in the central 
states region last week, as some 
mixers said orders were coming in at 
a satisfactory rate, while others said 
they could barely keep running on 
a five-day a week schedule. 

It was apparent that feed manu- 
facturers in this area have not been 
enjoying the rush of business found 
in other regions, and no satisfactory 
reason could be offered. Some mixers 
said they were experiencing a great 
deal of price resistance. 

Formula feed business remains 
good in the Northwest, although a 
slight slackening in demand was not- 
ed by some concerns late in the week. 
Production remains at a good rate, 
however, with some firms comment- 
ing that greater output is limited 
only by inability to get sufficient in- 
gredients. 

Reports on dairy feed sales range 
from fairly good to heavy, while mills 
providing cattle feed for western 
ranges say this business is as good 
as ever. 

The sharp decline in egg prices has 
not caused any appreciable slump in 
buying of egg mashes, and manufac- 
turers are not too concerned that it 
will. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 50,783 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 51,833 tons 
in the week previous and 48,460 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 1,104,473 tons as compared with 
1,100,268 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Move to Higher Ground 


Futures Reach Highest Point Since Early 1948 
as Foreign Nations Rush to Cover IWA Quotas 


Spurred again by large export 
sales, wheat futures markets soared 
last week to the highest point since 
February, 1948. Occasional setbacks 
developed as hedging pressure accom- 
panied larger producer marketings 
and long investors took profits, but 
by Dec. 10 futures were well above 
the levels of a week earlier. Export 
buying was stimulated by the rapid 
disappearance of the U.S. Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement quota. For- 
eign nations were anxious to cover 
their needs before the U.S. quota of 
subsidy wheat is used up. The De- 
cember future at Chicago and May 
at Kansas City scored the largest 
gains advancing 4¢ in the week end- 
ing Dec. 10. Minneapolis December 
was up 1%¢, while the remaining 
contracts all moved up 3% @3%¢ bu. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Dec. 10 were: Chicago— December 
$2.6844 @2.68%, March $2.69@2.69%, 
May $2.64%@2.64%, July $2.54%, 
September $2.54%; Minneapolis—De- 
cember $2.53@2.53%, May $2.52%, 
July $2.524%; Kansas City — Decem- 
ber $2.55%, May $2.54% @2.55, July 
$2.45%. 

More Buying Due 

Prominent among the foreign buy- 
ers last week were Austria, “Italy, 
the U.K. and Holland, and indica- 
tions were that the latter three would 
be in the market again this week. 
Sales at midweek reached some 5 
million bushels, the largest total since 
the purchase of 7 million bushels by 
Mexico a few weeks ago. 

The rush to get subsidized wheat 
has brought the remaining U.S. IWA 
quota down to some 75 million bush- 
els from a yearly quota of 255 mil- 
lion bushels. While some observers 
look for a sharp dropping off in ex- 
ports when the IWA wheat is gone, 
predictions for total crop year exports 
of 400 million bushels are common 
It is pointed out that buyers will 
switch to cheaper Canadian supplies 
next spring. Canada has sold a con- 
siderably smaller portion of her 
quota, 

Recent estimates of the Argentine 
crop indicate an outturn of only about 
100 to 125 million bushels, which 
would leave no surplus for exports. 
Australia’s crop also is smaller than 
usual, and thus the heavy world de 
mand will be concentrated on North 
American supplies throughout the 
crop year, it is expected. 

An increase in farm selling of 
wheat developed on the stronger 
market, and loan redemptions un- 
doubtedly were large. However, be- 
cause of good buying by terminal 
merchants and exporters, supplies 
were not burdensome. 

Reports from Europe say that seed- 
ing has not progressed very well this 
fall because of wet weather. Mean- 
while, reports on the U.S. winter 
wheat crop are still optimistic. 

Receipts Expand 

Cash wheat receipts at spring 
wheat terminals increased during the 
week as recent advances prompt some 
liquidation of loan wheat. Recently, 
however, ccuntry advices indicate 
that this operation has slowed down 
with producers again inclined to 
withhold offerings because of current 
market strength. Receipts at Minne- 
apolis totaled 2,449, while Duluth un- 
loaded 2,560. Trading basis in the 
cash market was about unchanged 


compared with the week before, with 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
and No. 1 northern spring, including 
12% protein, going at the Minneapo- 
lis December price to 2¢ over. Thir- 
teen per cent protein quoted at 2@4¢ 
over, 14% protein 3@5¢ over, 15% 
protein 6@8¢ over, and 16% protein 
9@11¢ over. The average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 13.28, and the durum 11.23. 

Trading basis on durum wheat 
eased slightly. Offerings were fairly 
liberal, and the demand averaged 
narrow and quite spotty. The great- 
est weakness was shown in the high 
moisture, damaged kinds, but pre- 
miums at the top of the ranges were 
also lowered. No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum of fancy milling quality were 
quoted at 28@34¢ over December, 
with an occasional car suitable for 
puffing and other specialty uses bring- 
ing an additional premium of 3@8¢. 
No. 1 and 2 amber durum, choice 
milling quality, quoted at 16@27¢ 
over December, with No. 1 and 2 
durum, medium milling quality, at 2 
@21¢ over; No. 1 red durum nominal- 
ly 14@8¢ under Minneapolis Decem- 
ber. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis Dec. 8: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. 
12.00% Protein 
13.00% Protein 
14.00% Protein 
15.00% Protein 
16.00% Protein 


lg Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 





Test weight—2@3¢ lb. under 58 Ib. 

Damage—1@2¢ each 1 to 2%. 

Moisture—0@2¢ each \4% over 13%%. 
To Arrive 

Basis No. 1 DNS or NS 58 Ib., for 12% 
protein $2.53%, Duluth; $2.51%, Minneapolis. 

K. C. Demand Good 

Demand for wheat was good at 
Kansas City last week, with export- 
ers and merchandisers showing the 
main interest. Milling demand was 
only fair to good. The heavy move- 
ment of export wheat and large ac- 
cumulation of sales to foreign buy- 
ers put strength back into futures 
and resulted in higher wheat prices. 
This was accomplished in spite of a 
high total of 1,287 cars received in 
Kansas City last week. The total 
compares with 788 in the previous 
week and 877 a year ago. The basic 
December future started the week 
out at around $2.51. It made a steady 
climb to close at $2.55% Dec. 10. 
Meanwhile, the cash premiums held 
firm at 1@3¢ over the ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter, 1@3%¢ over 
for 12.50% protein, 1@4'%¢ over for 
13% and 2@5¢ over for 14%. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, Dec. 8, protein con- 
tent considered: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard..........$2.55@2.65% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard..,....... 2.54@2.65% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... 2.50@2.63\% 
No, 4 Dark and Hard.......... 2.45@2.61\% 
Oe SO errr ere. o 2.56 @2.62% 
SG, 2 TOE: cod 5: is.wath eee ner eeee 2.55@2.62% 
BOG, BTR ook ho vcntencivesstye 2.51@2.66% 
Ne. 4 Wee .isssrcceccviccscess BABOBEBG 

At Ft. Worth No. 1 hard winter 


was reported selling Dec. 10 at 
$2.81% @2.83%, delivered Texas com- 
mon points. Demand was poor and 
offerings light. 

was a continuance of export 
business in the Pacific Northwest 
last week, and confirmation was made 
on four cargos of white wheat for 
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Wheat Markets Continue 





CuRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 
* * a * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 








*Previous Dec. 3-8, Dec. 4-9, Dec. 5-10 
week 1950 1949 1948 

Northwest $06,126 721,327 666,222 730,599 

Southwest : . 1,272,291 1,271. 627 1,168,548 1,511,813 

DOUTROS viking) tac ccesetccesstesis 7 493,672 615,429 639,475 644,477 

Central and Southeast ......... 563,643 584,461 521,276 526,889 642,781 

North Pacific Coast ........... 226, 209 271,552 300,603 247,414 363,046 

CRE dsc civic ncescesncavve 3,353,238 3,428,102 3,330,262 3,138,222 3,692,676 

Percentage of total U.S. output 74.1 74.1 74 72 70 
*Revised. 


Crop year flour production 








Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July 1 

Dec. 2-7, Previous Dec. 3 Dec. 4-9, Dee. 5-10, Dee, 7, Dee. 8, 
1951 week 1950 1949 1948 1961 1950 
Northwest ...... $1 96 83 76 a4 17,403,613 16,851,173 
Southwest ....... 95 93 94 86 117 28,093,261 28,900,268 
Buffalo ......... 113 107 113 168 108 10,710,583 10,483,726 
Central and 8. E. 84 87 80 $1 83 11,883,463 12,460,626 
No. Pacific Coast 62 75 93 76 112 6,180,868" 6,432,977 
Totals 6 5vsiw 91 93 92 85 1e1 74,271,778 76,118,768 
NORTHWEST 
- Minneapolis 









Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 


output tivity capacity output = tivity 
Dec. 2-7 ....; 91 Dec. 2-7 ... 282,500 281,781 100 
Previous week 86 = Previous week .. 282,600  *299,496 106 
Year age . 96 §=6Year ago ....... 317,800 244,367 17 
Two years ago .. 85 Two years ago .. 315,800 261,018 78 
Five-year average 100 Five-year average ......-..+..+. 90 
Ten-year average 96 Ten-year average .. , id $1 


* Revised. 

Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 


Representative Mills Outside Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina) 
5-day week Flour % ac- 


capacity output tivity 

Dec  23-7~ ....6+. 1,019,250 977,380 96 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week. .1,019,250 978,937 96 capacity output tivity 
Year ago ...... 1,019,250 946,614 93 Dee. 2-7 . 552,260 474,992 86 
Two years ago. .1,016,750 60.998 86 Previous week .. $62,260 *506,630 $1 
Five-year average ......... 96 Year ago ....... 662,000 476,970 86 
Ten-year average ..... r 91 Two years ago .. 555,500 396,204 71 
Five-year average . ae 83 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Ten-year average ............+.:. 85 


Mills in Mlinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, *Revised. 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 









capacity output tivity Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
ee, BB ciades 671,400 563,643 84 Washington Mills 
Previous week .. 671,400 *584,461 87 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Year ago ....... 650,095 621,276 80 capacity output tivity 
Two years ws 26,889 $1 : 
Two years ago .. 650,806 626,89 fee eerreyes. 230,000 102,097 44 
Five-year OVOTRBO «moose. ets < ress Previous week .. 230,000 °168,049 13 
Ten-year average ...... tbectes 2% 77 Year ago ..... * 202,500 197.748 98 
Revised. Two years ago .. 202,500 173,699 86 
7 Five-year average .......--.ssevee 81 
BUFFALO Ten-year average ....... ‘ dye Sa 79 
5-day week Flour % ac- *Revised. 
capacity output tivity 
Deo, 2-7 2. .<.4 459,500 518,652 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Previous week .. 459,500 493,672 107 Dec. 2-7 -« 133,000 124,663 4 
Year ago ....... 455,000 615,429 113 Previous week. . 133,000 103,503 7 
Two years ago .. 475 107 Year ago eves 232,000 102,855 84 
Five-year average 103 Two years ago .. 122,000 73,715 60 
Ten-year average 104 Five-year @Verage «4.6666 seececene 90 
* Revised. Ten-year average .......66++-.505: 88 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeed in tons for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
a City and St. bag «2) ee mills of Minnesota, Lowa, North and South Dakota 

it. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalc, 
N. .. Production computed on the +3. of 72% flour extraction: 
‘ -—Southwest*——, -——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—. -Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Wéekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
wes “eg to date ae ay to date production hr date production to date 
070 569,7 4,5 








Dec. 2-T ..s-0 89 53 324,292 10,160 10,392 -T83 1,104,473 
Previous week . *so5:764 ne 392 29,677 151,833 

Two weeks 4 24,878 13,797 9,809 48,484 

1950 .......+++- 25,750 681,526 12,805 313,930 9,906 204,812 48,460 1,100,268 
2949 ©. nevccervae 23,663 587,514 13,180 336,287 10,994 252,695 47,837 1,176,496 
1948 .. seer sree 30,614 729,329 14,023 289,213 10,851 258,930 65.488 1,277,472 
UOET ccc sten wees 31,107 733,940 17,052 413,545 19,536 246,601 58,695 1,393,986 
Five-yr. average 27,441 640,420 14,323 335,453 10,489 232,666 62,253 1,210,539 


*Principal mills, **84% of total capacity. fAll mills. {Revised. 





the U.K. -_ — a pores, were NAMED SUPERINTENDENT 
rumors of an t . more, 
but confirmation was not obtainable. FOR LINDSEY-ROBINSON 
There is a suspicion that some car- ROANOKE, VA.—James L. Camp- 
goes were sold to Japan on specula- bell has been appointed production 
tion for confirmation after the turn superintendent for the formula feed 
of the year when Japanese buyers plant.of Lindsey-Robinson & Co. Pri- 
receive their quarterly allocations. or to accepting the new post, he was 
Producers were not selling as freely 4 technician in experimental milling 
for the Colorado Milling & Elevator 


last week, and exporters were raising 
their prices to around $2.46% bu. It is Co., Denver. He has also been con- 
nected with the Theo. Stivers Milling 


believed that producers still holding 
Co., Rome, Ga., and the Light Grain 


wheat will wait until after the first 

of the year before unloading any 

large supplies. Weather is woe ies A & Milling Co., Liberal, Kansas. Mr. 
for this time of the year, and the Campbell is a native of Kansas and 
winter wheat crops are in a dor- a former student in the department 
mant stage. of milling, Kansas State College. 
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WASHINGTON—A millfeed price 
ceiling order looks like a certainty as 
a holiday package for the flour mill- 
ing and feed industries. 

Action on the order is getting close 
to top priority at the feed section of 
the Office of Price Stabilization. It 
will, as previously reported, contain 
basing point provisions for Kansas 
City, Minneapolis and Portland, and 
Buffalo has been included as a new 
eastern basing point to cover the 
switching area around that city. 

It is understood that for the East, 
the ceiling for millfeed will be the 
Kansas City basing point price, plus 
freight to Boston, less freight hack 
to point of sale, except for the Buf- 
falo market, which would obtain its 
own basing point representing freight 
from Kansas City. 

For the area behind Kansas City 
in the Southwest, OPS has worked 
out a series of feathering of price 
levels in the nature of secondary 
basing points which, it is said, would 
equalize those markets with Kansas 
City. 

A price order removing the mar- 
gin-over-cost provision of the soy- 
bean oil meal ceiling regulation also 
is expected to be issued this month. 
It is now certain that top level of- 
ficials of OPS have sustained their 
position that the margin-over-cost 
technique is not to be included in 
the soybean oil meal regulation or 
other orders for the grain, feed and 
allied trades which are now in the 
OPS works. 

Although top food price division 
officia!: have sustained their policy 
of not using the margin-over-cost 
technique, there have been a number 
of minor devils who have poked their 
way into the proposed order amend- 
ing the soybean meal regulation— 
devils who up to this time have been 
too numerous for the short-handed 
staff at OPS to handle. 

Now, however, John Zipoy, who 
recently became head of the feed 
section of OPS, appears to have the 
amendment about ready for a final 
showdown with the legal division of 
OPS, indicating that the order should 
be issued and effective before the 
Christmas holiday. Mr. Zipoy, of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, ap- 
pears to be the type who can take 
hold and hang on until the problem 
is settled. 

The soybean meal order, Supple- 
mentary Regulation 3 to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation, requires 
that resellers of meal take their cus- 
tomary margins over the actual price 
to them rather than over the market 
or ceiling. The planned amendment to 
SR 3 would remove the margin-over- 
cost principle. 

Problems Involved 

The amendment to SR 3 has been 
shuttled back and forth between the 
legal division and OPS working levels 
now for several weeks. The latest 
road-block, it was learned, was an at- 
tempt by some unidentified source to 
limit mark-ups to such a degree that 
integrated companies would be hand- 
cuffed in their transactions within 
their own operations in transferring 
soybean meal from company-owned 
crushing plants through central 
sales divisions and retail outlets. As 
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Millfeed Order Expected to Be 
in Industry’s Christmas Stocking 


it now stands this provision has been 
blue-penciled from the order. 

Another point of trouble was the 
unexpected and also unidentified au- 
thorship of a “grandfather’s” clause 
in the order which would have pro- 
hibited persons from reselling soybean 
oil meal unless they had a previous 
history in the business. Inclusion of 
this clause would only have resulted 
in further delay since the issue has 
been clearly settled under OPA and 
under previous federal court decisions 
banning any grandfather’s clause in 
government controls. 

Although personnel shortages have 
been delaying OPS action, the feed 
section of the agency now is moving 
along in super highway fashion, ac- 
cording to reports of orders in the 
works or planned for immediate ac- 
tion. 

Close to top priority at the feed 
section is the millfeed order. It will, 
as previously reported, contain bas- 
ing point provisions for Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and Portland, and Buffa- 
lo has been included as a new east- 
ern basing point to cover the switch- 
ing area around that community. 

In draft form is a specific order for 
corn gluten feed, now priced under 
SR 18. Price officials at the working 
level believe that this order also may 
be in the holiday basket. 


Close behind those actions now get- 
ting OPS attention is a specific ceiling 
order for cottonseed oi] meal. This 
order is somewhat mire complex in 
nature and cannot be classed as part 
of the holiday package. It is yet to be 
determined what relationships will 
control the cottonseed meal ceiling. 
Until that issue is decided, the order 
will be in what is called “the works” 
at the price agency. 

Action on meat scraps, distillers’ 
dried grains and solubles, beet pulp 
and alfalfa meal will take a back 
seat until the more urgent matters 
clear the agency. 

Another issue, which is disturbing 
the import trade in fish meal, is the 
absence of a premium on the East and 
Gulf Coasts for meal running higher 
than 60% protein. Importers say that 
off-shore supplies are now being 
diverted to the Pacific Coast to earn 
the premium available for protein 
content. 

While John Zipoy is clearly in line 
for praise for the way he has taken 
hold of the log jam at OPS, it should 
not be inferred that other executives 
at the agency have been sitting on 
their hands. One of the big problems 
at the OPS grain, feed and flour sec- 
tion has been to obtain personnel able 
to cope with specific industry prob- 
lems. 





Last of Elevators 
Damaged by Flood 


Resumes Operations 


KANSAS CITY—The Rock Island 
Elevator in Kansas City, operated 
by the Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., resumed operations last week 
for the first time since the plant 
was shut down by the flood of the 
Kansas River last July 13. 

The directors of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade at a meeting Dec. 7 
declared the elevator “regular” un- 
der the rules of the exchange, and 
its warehouse receipts are new eligi- 
ble for delivery on futures contracts. 

The Rock Island Elevator is the 
last of those flooded to resume opera- 
tions. At the height of the flood’ the 
plant was surrounded by 22 ft. of 
water. Some of the storage tanks 
were damaged by the pressure and 
repairs are still being made on this 
part of the house, but the remainder 
is in operation and normal loading 
and unloading is being done. 

The capacity of the elevator is 
4 million bushels, and 3 million of 
the total is now in operation. The 
remainder will be put in use as soon 
as repairs are completed. 

Out of 2 million bushels of grain 
in storage in the Rock Island plant 
at the time the flood hit, a total 
of 281,000 bu. wheat and 187,000 bu. 
grain sorghums was damaged. Total 
damage of the three public elevators 
caught in the flood aggregated 1,137,- 
000 bu., of which 461,000 was wheat, 
120,000 corn and 219,000 grain sor- 
ghums. Additional losses were in- 
curred in private elevators, mills and 
feed manufacturing plants. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FIRE DAMAGES MILL 

BUSTI, N.Y.—Damage estimated 
at $500 resulted from a fire at the 
historic feed mill here operated by 
Pearl City Mills. 


Dec. 14 Christmas 
Party Planned by 


Minnesota Allieds 


MINNEAPOLIS — Plans for a 
Christmas party and the annual 
Bosses’ Night were discussed at a 
meeting of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, held 
here Nov. 30. 

E. W. Scharf, General Mills, Inc., 
president of the group, reported that 
the Christmas party will be held at 
the St. Paul Hotel Dec. 14. R. H. 
Hansen, Hansen & O’Brien Cos said 
that plans for the Bosses’ Night, to 
be held at the Radisson Hotel in Min- 
neapolis Jan. 24, include a talk by 
C. Elmer Anderson, Minnesota gov- 
ernor. 

The program for the meeting in- 
cluded singing by the Holsum Bread 
Quartet, sponsored by Regan Bros. 
Co., Minneapolis, and a talk by M. C. 
Briggs, M. C. Briggs Co., Minne- 
apolis, who was introduced by A. E. 
Grawert, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Martin Olson, Bungalow Bakery, 
St. Paul, president of the Associated 
Bakers of Minnesota, reported on a 
new plan for securing allied member- 
ships in his group. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANDIDATES NOMINATED 
FOR CHICAGO BOARD POSTS 


CHICAGO—The nominating com- 
mittee of the Chicago Board of Trade 
submitted its slate of officers Dec. 5. 
The list will be voted on at the an- 
nual election of officers, scheduled 
for Jan. 21, 1952. 

The following selections were made 
by the committee: President, Carl E. 
Bostrom, Lowell Hoit & Co.; first 
vice president, John R. Murray, 
Quaker Oats Co.; second vice presi- 
dent, Lawrence J. Ryan, commission 
merchant. 


Nominated for new directors for 
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three years are: Frank M. Conley, 
White Weld & Co., and Ford M. Fer- 
guson, the Glidden Co. 

Holdover directors, renominated 
for three years, are: Edward J. Kaz- 
marek, Illinois Grain Corp.; Thomas 
A. Liston, broker, and William F. 
Rowley, Daniel F. Rice & Co. 

Homer P. Hargrave, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and Roland 
McHenry, Cleveland Grain Co., were 
chosen for three-year terms on the 
nominating committee. 


——“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


HARRY J. SMITH, GRAIN 
EXECUTIVE, DIES IN K. C. 


KANSAS CITY—Harry J. Smith, 
a member of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade for 43 years and a past 
president, died Dec. 6 on a Kansas 
City street. He was president of the 
Southwestern Grain Co. and former 
head of the Mid-Continent Grain Co. 
of Kansas City. 

Mr. Smith had been suffering from 
a heart ailment for about six months. 
He was on the way to a doctor's of- 
fice at the time of his death. 

Born at Washington, Kansas, Mr. 
Smith came to Kansas City when he 
was 21 years of age. He was with 
the Lonsdale Grain Co. and the 
Thresher-Fuller Grain Co. when he 
became a member of the board in 
1903. A few years later he operated 
the Federal Grain Co., and during 
World War I he was grain buyer for 
the government Grain Stabilization 
Corp. In 1923 he became president 
of the Mid-Continent Grain Co. and 
was president of the Board of Trade 
the same year. 

After serving as president of the 
Mid-Continent organization for 15 
years he formed the Southwestern 
Grain Co. and became its head. In 
recent years he became active in 
farm management, owning properties 
near Linwood, Tonganoxie and Hol- 
ton, Kansas. 

Survivors include his widow, Mrs. 
Loula A. Smith of the home; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Don Schomburg, Amarillo, 
Texas, and a son, Harry J. Smith, Jr., 
who is in the U.S. Air Force sta- 
tioned at El Paso, Texas. Funeral 
services were held in Kansas City 
Dec. 8. 4 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


WARD PAYS DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—The Ward Baking 
Co. has declared a year-end extra 
dividend of $1 and the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 25¢ on the com- 
pany’s common stock, both payable 
Dec. 15. The company paid a similar 
extra dividend last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CREAM OF WHEAT DIVIDEND 

MINNEAPOLIS — Stockholders of 
the Cream of Wheat Corp. will re- 
ceive an extra dividend of 25¢ and a 
quarterly dividend of 40¢ on the 
common stock Dec. 27 and Jan. 2 re- 
spectively, the company has an- 
nounced. 


——— 


“LAST CALL” FOR N. W. 
FEED PARTY 


MINNEAPOLIS—A “last call” for 
members to send in reservations for 
the third annual Northwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. Christmas party 
has been issued, L. O. Hauskins, Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc., is chairman for the 
event. The dinner dance will be held 
at the Minneapolis Golf Club Dec. 14. 
Reservations may be made with W. P. 
Schmoll, Patten Kindstrom Co., 418 
Flour Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis. 
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Macdonald Engineering Co. 


188 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


885 Bryant St. C. P. R. Building 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 


Designers and Builders of 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 
BULK FLOUR STORAGE 


FLOUR and FEED MILLS 
PROCESSING PLANTS 


Write to Any of Our Offices for LstionestSina; Preliminary Layouts and Estimates 











Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make scien- 
tific selection of wheats of superior milling and baking 
varieties for you. Our large storage capacity permits accurate 
binning of wheat of top milling and baking qualities. 


BURRUS .) A711 8 HY Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


IARD OF TRADE B Lf AS M k 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presiwent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. war. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~— EE. M. SUMMERS 














Camplate Gecttios fon Serciny the Ally Saati 


MEe™MBERS Orrte_ceE s&s: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS City, MO. 
| 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
' 


NEW YOPK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 


DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS e 2. 
FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH. NGAM Company 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE @ SUGAR EXCH. OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 


a NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE aomneee eumeLs CHICAGO « 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
Seat : KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 
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Centennial FLOURING MILLS ©. | 


GENERAL OFFICES; 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





NEW SPOKANE MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S: MOST “MODERN 4 
4 a 


WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 








MERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Attlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








‘THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgzaT?_e, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Orry 
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Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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Improved Practices 
Boost Corn Yields 


in Southern States 


WASHINGTON — The signals are 
being changed in southern corn fields. 
Directions for growing corn—recom- 
mended as recently as 1944—are now 
outmoded. For example, scientists at 
the Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture have come up 
with a combination of practices that 
produce average yields of 72 bu. an 
acre. The pre-World War II average 
for the state was 15 bu. an acre. 

The new plan hinges on the proper 
fertilization and management of corn 
hybrids developed by federal-state 
breeders to meet southern soil and 
climatic conditions. Joint research 
begun in Mississippi in 1945 reveals 
that the new hybrids are most pro- 
ductive when planted to close stands 
and heavily fertilized with nitrogen, 
phosphoric oxide and potash. Some 
1,300 farmers in the state used this 
combination in 1950 to obtain yields 
of 100 bu. and more an acre. 

The hill and Delta foothill farm- 
ers, who in 1944 were advised to fer- 
tilize with 24 to 32 Ib. nitrogen per 
acre are now told to apply 100 to 120 
lb. of nitrogen and, in addition, some 
phosphoric oxide and potash. Spe- 
cifically, the recommendations are* 
300 Ib. 12-8-8 or 500 Ib. 8-8-8, or 
600 Ib. 6-8-8 per acre, depending on 
needs shown by soil tests. This is 
applied at planting time. Another 
60 to 80 lb. nitrogen is added later 
as side dressing. In the Delta the 
amount is 90 to 120 Ib. nitrogen per 
acre in one pre-planting or in split 
applications. 

The new plan calls for 9 to 14 Ib. 
seed per acre with plants spaced 15 
in. apart in 42-in. rows or 16 in. apart 
in 40-in. rows. These give approxi- 
mately 10,000 plants per acre. Pre- 
war stands were one plant every 3 
ft. in the row or about 4,000 per acre. 

Two of the new hybrids—Dixie 18 
and Dixie 11—are adapted for plant- 
ing throughout the state. Three oth- 
ers—Dixie 17, Dixie 33, and Dixie 22 
—are better suited for the northern 
third. 


Higher Protein Content 

The findings demonstrate that well- 
fertilized, thickly planted corn pro- 
duces a dense leafy cover early in the 
season. This shades out much of the 
weed and grass competition and cuts 
down on the cultivation required. 
Shallow cultivation is recommended 
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until the corn is knee-high. In addi- 
tion to producing larger yields of 
grain, the heavily fertilized hybrids 
have grain with higher protein con- 
tent and return three times as much 
residue to the soil as under the old- 
time management practice. 

A comparison of three management 
practices in the experimental plant- 
ings reveals a pyramiding of profits 
when new techniques are ised. In a 
stand of 4,000 plants per acre with no 
fertilization, the yield was 22 bu. 
Cost of production was $18.96 or 86¢ 
bu. Marketed at $1.50 bu., corn in 
this type of management brought a 
profit of $14.04 per acre. In a second 
planting the 8,000 plants per acre 
were fertilized with 60 Ib. nitrogen 
and produced 52 bu. The cost was 
$35.86, or 69¢ bu., the profit $42.14. 
Under the recommended practice of 
12,000 plants to the acre fertilized 
with 120 lb. nitrogen, the yield was 
72 bu. an acre, the cost of production 
$48.75, or 68¢ bu., and the profit per 
acre $59.25. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
ELEVATOR SOLD 

CEDARVILLE, OHIO—Harry Ul- 
lery has sold his elevator to Lee and 
Ralph White, and it will hereafter be 
known as the Cedarville Feed & 
Grain Co. Lee White, formerly in 
charge of the Lebanon Farmers Co- 
op. Co., will manage the business. 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
Rg . 
1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 
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GMA STUDY SHOWS YOUNG 
FARMERS FEAR INFLATION 


NEW YORK—“Cut out nonessen- 
tial federal spending, tighten credit 
policies and reduce appropriations for 
subsidies to help control inflation,” 
say the members of the Farm Panel 
of America, according to Paul S 
Willis, president of Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America, Inc. 

“The majority of the replies to the 
2,600 questionnaires which were sent 
to the members of the GMA Farm 
Panel,” said Mr. Willis, “show that 
the young farmers of the country 
consider inflation, excessive taxation 
and extravagance in government 
harmful to the nation.” 

Nearly 80% of the replies say that 
inflation is bad and makes it harder 
to get started at farming and makes 
farming more of a gamble. More than 
99% of the replies, said Mr. Willis, 
state that all taxes must be added to 
prices charged to the consumer and 
that increased taxation leads to more 
government spending. About half of 
the farmers replying blame exces- 
sive government spending for high 
taxes end they feel that this reduces 
the prices received by farmers in 
payment for farm products. 

About 96% of the replies, said Mr 
Willis, expressed great concern and 
alarm about the growth of inflation 
and i.dicated that immediate steps 
must be taken to effect government 
economies to control inflation. In ad- 
dition, they indicated that socialisiic 
trends must be stopped and govern- 
ment kept out private business 
and that such measures could help 
control inflation without damage to 
our defense program 

“The GMA Farm Panel of America 
is periodically consulted on questions 
of current importance,” said Mr. Wil- 
lis. “It covers every state in the 
Union and represents all types of 
farming.” 


——BREAD |S 
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THE STAPF OF LiFe 


CONSUMER PANEL PLANNED 

SAN FRANCISCO—Plans for the 
formation of a consumer purchasé 
panel to serve manufacturers and 
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2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 34-4412 & 34-4413 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicage Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Beard of Trade Building 
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others interested in market infor- 
mation about the three Pacific Coast 
states have been announced by John 
A. Kellogg, president of Kellogg & 
Associates, Inc., research organiza- 
tion. Mr. Kellogg said it will be the 
first exclusively western consumer 
panel. 


——“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


SURVEY SHOWS BAKERY 


and Saturday purchases by a consid- 
erable margin. 

In a survey released as a service to 
advertisers by Robert M. Hoffman, 
research director for the radio and 
television station, bakery goods were 
among the 19 leading food and groc- 
ery items checked. Bakery purchases 
amounted t« 11,441,000 items during 
the sample week, topping fresh fruits 
and vegetables and fresh meat, fish 


19 


wives are the prime food shoppers. 
Thirty-six percent of the shoppers 
purchased their bread and rolls on 
Friday and Saturday. 


PFIZER ANNOUNCES 
PRICE. REDUCTIONS 


YORK—The price of stabil- 
ized, synthetic vitamin A acetate— 
Crystalets—has been reduced from 








GOODS BUYING HABITS "4 poultry. 


NEW YORK—A study of buying 
habits by WOR shows that Monday- 
through-Friday purchases of many 
bakery items outnumber the Friday 


Friday was the peak buying day, 
according to WOR findings, 
73.6% of all families surveyed shop- 
ping on that day. Almost half shop 
between 8 a.m. and 2 p.m. and house- 


with 


20¢ to 17¢ a million units by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. The firm also re- 
duced the price of its vitamin A 
palmitate, which is derived from 
crystalline vitamin A acetate, from 
18¢ to 15¢ a million units. 


IT PAYS 


TO INVESTIGATE MILLING 
EQUIPMENT GUARANTEED 


TO SAVE 


HERE’S PROOF: 


We know the Forster Wheat Conditioner can 
save money for any mill. This saving will 
average as much as 1c per cwt. 


Forster conditioners are operating in many 
of the largest mills in the country. These 
millers are obtaining a cleaner and quicker 
separation of endosperm and bran. That 
means more patent, with no higher ash, and 
less power required. And there are other 
benefits, too, such as quicker 

changes from one wheat mix to 

another and cleaner wheat to help 

reduce fragment count. 


We have proved these savings 
many times. And we are willing to 
prove them to you. To givé-us an 
opportunity to do so, we are will- 
ing to install a Forster Conditioner 
in your plant on a rental system 
which requires no initial capital in- 
vestment on your part. You take 
no risk. 


If you are interested in producing 
better flour at lower cost, let us tell 
you all about this plan. It costs 
nothing to investigate. Write today. 


YOU MONEY 


THERE IS A FORSTER 
WHEAT CONDITIONER 
NEAR YOU. Many leading 


millers in all sections have installed 
Forster Wheat Conditioners. 
Wherever you are, there is a For- 
ster machine in operation not far 
away. Your brother miller would 
be glad to have you see it. Write us 
and we will arrange an inspection. 


F Q R S T E R Chemical Company 


1441 SO. MCLEAN BLVD. 


WICHITA 12, KANSAS 


© We Condition All Cereal Grains «© 
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do you 


handle? 


@ Dry silica sand is handled in the Neff & Fry Storage Bin 
pictured here. The bin is 24 dia. x 50’ high. It holds 1,180 
tons of sand—enough to load quite a string of freight cars. 


You'll be rather astonished 
to see the list of nearly 90 
kinds of flowable bulk mate- 
rials stored in N. & F. Bins. 
The list is given in our inter- 
esting folder, “Bins With the 
Strength of Pillars.” 


The folder also contains a 
list of prominent users—many 
of the best known companies 
in the United States. You can 
be sure that the purchase of 
N. & F. Bins by these com- 
panies was preceded by care- 
ful investigation and com- 
parison. 


If you are concerned with 
the handling of flowable bulk 
materials, ask for a copy of 
the folder. Do it now while 
the subject is on your mind. 


Not exported except to Canada 
and Mexico 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. - 


SUPER-CONCRETE STAVE 
STORAGE BINS 


226 Elm St.. Camden, Ohio 


@ NEFF & FRY 





2 The Flour Distributor’s 
7 Viewpoint eee by Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 





HILE at the moment next 
Wie seems to be a long time 

away, time passes by rap- 
idly. The National Association of 
Flour Distributors has selected May 
11 and 12 as the dates for its 1952 
annual convention, with headquar- 
ters in the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. This is immediately prior 
to the annual meeting of the Millers 
National Federation in the same ho- 
tel. 

There is no question that flour dis- 
tributors will have many problems of 
their own to discuss at that time. As 
the industry learned during the days 
of World War I, the Blue Eagle and 
World War II, the only way these 
problems can be solved is through 
mutual cooperation. The National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors is now 
in a sound position to represent the 
industry whenever the need arises. 

From the standpoint of individual 
flour distributors, the forthcoming 
convention will also give them an 
excellent opportunity to visit with 
their flour mill connections, since 
both distributors and millers will be 
meeting in the same hotel on consecu- 
tive dates. It certainly will be to the 
advantage of all flour distributors 
who can do so to arrange to at- 
tend the distributors’ convention in 
Chicago May 11-12. 


e 
DISTRIBUTION AND TAXES—Ev- 
ery businessman, certainly including 
flour jobbers and wholesale grocers, 
realizes that the time is approaching, 
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designing and engraving 
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Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 
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CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 





OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


under present advancing taxes, when 
there will be a real danger of busi- 
nesses being taxed out of existence. 
With price ceilings, advancing wages 
and soaring taxes, there obviously 
must be a limit to what business can 
stand. 

How to handle this problem is most 
serious. Obviously an appeal to paid 
government officials, maintaining 
their positions and incomes through 
political appointments, is useless. So 
far as we can see, the only. possible 
relief will have to come through Con- 
gress. Perhaps if it could be led to 
realize that the time might easily 
arrive when the taxpaying ability of 
American business will be exhausted, 
it would put a stop to some of the 
useless spending that is now going on. 

The only way this can be accom- 
plished is through business men, in- 
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—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
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QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 
Mills also at HASTINGS, GRAND ISLAND, FREMONT 
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cluding every phase of the food in- 
dustry, keeping their Senators and 
representatives advised of the dan- 
gerous tax situation now confronting 
them. The time has come when some 
such action as this is essential. 
Ss 

STUDY MANPOWER — There has 
been no improvement in the man- 
power situation during the past year, 
and, if anything, it has become tight- 
er. Furthermore, there is little indi- 
cation of any improvement in the 
near future. Consequently, there is 
as great a need as ever for wholesale 
food distributors of all kinds to study 
their manpower situation. 

This applies both to salesmen and 
warehouse, workers. The sales prob- 
lem is a difficult one, as many de- 
fense industries are paying higher 
wage rates than wholesalers can af- 
ford to pay, which makes it more dif- 
ficult than ever to obtain good sales- 
men. This creates an added need on 
the part of management to work as 
closely as possible with its available 
sales material. 

An organization does not have to 
be large enough to maintain intri- 
cate sales training courses to accom- 
plish something along this line. Sales 
managers can make more frequent 
calls on customers and prospects with 
their salesmen, watch how they are 
working, and probably give them ad- 
vice which will improve their sales 
approach. Regardless of the methods 
used, close attention must be paid to 
sales forces today. 

s 

MAINTAIN EQUIPMENT—With the 
increasingly critical shortage of met- 
als, it will be to the advantage of 
wholesale food distributors to do 
everything they can to maintain their 
present equipment. This applies to 
trucks and all other types of equip- 
ment which may be used in their 
businesses. Not only may prices ad- 
vance, but there is always the danger 
of a more severe shortage of equip- 
ment if the tempo of the defense 
program is increased. 

Delivery trucks are an extremely 
important factor in a wholesale food 
dealer’s business. Drivers should be 
instructed to take as good care of 
them as they possibly can. They 
should be checked at very frequent 
intervals for even minor repairs so 
that they may be taken care of be- 
fore more serious damage occurs. 
This will not only save money, but it 
might mean the difference between 
having equipment and not having it. 

s 

INVENTORY CONTROL—Inventory 
control is probably one of the most 
important factors in the wholesale 
grocery and flour jobbing businesses 
today. World conditions are so unset- 
tled that a change in our economic 
situation might occur almost from 
day to day. Unless inventories are in- 
telligently controlled, any of these 
potential changes might prove dis- 
astrous. 
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Recently Arthur C. Nielsen, presi- 
dent of A. C. Nielsen Co., urged that 
accurate market research data be 
studied closely as a means of keeping 
inventories under control. This is 
good advice. For a wholesale food dis- 
tributor merely to know the amount 
of stock he has on hand in his ware- 
house is inadequate information. 

Wholesalers should know some- 
thing of the amount of stock their 
retail outlets have on hand, for that 
will give them an idea of the poten- 
tial business ahead of them. Further- 
more, Mr. Nielsen recommended that 
the trend in consumer buying also 
be studied carefully, as that is an im- 
portant factor governing future in- 
ventory requirements. Wholesalers 
will strengthen their positions by fol- 
lowing Mr. Nielsen’s advice. 

s 

NEATNESS IS ESSENTIAL—Neat- 
ness is one of the first essentials 
for all salesmen, and especially those 
in the food industries. The quality of 
the products they are trying to sell, 
rightfully or wrongfully, is frequently 
judged by the appearance of sales- 
men, the samples they carry with 
them and how their cars and trucks 
are maintained. 

All good salesmen realize this fact. 
Occasionally, however, some sales 
representatives are found who are not 
as careful in this respect as they 
might be. Then it becomes the re- 
sponsibility of management to stress 
the importance of neatness to them. 
By so doing, management is actually 
performing a service to its salesmen, 
for it will mean better sales for both 
the salesmen and the company. 
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a rhetorical question 





the average 
ceivable loss? 








How many insurance policies would it take to protect 
man—or business—against every con- 





A rhetorical question . . . but significant, because no 
two people—or organizations—are alike in their 


insurance needs. 


Reason enough for the Charles W. Sexton Company 
to assemble a combination of insurance skills, 
each contributing particular knowledge to the 
solution of a given problem. This specialized service is 
your assurance of thorough and efficient insurance 


programming in today’s complex economy. 


CHARLES W. SEXTON COMPANY 
Insurance since 1884 + Nationwide Service 
Headquarters: McKnight Bidg., Minneapolis 
St. Paul offices: 1580 W. Ist Notional Bank Bidg. 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


A Werd of Thanks 


A\FrTer five long months, our Rock Island Elevator is again in operation following the 
flood of last July. We wish to thank our many friends in the grain and milling trade 
for their fine patience and co-operation which were so helpful during this trying period. 
We will always cherish this demonstration of good-will. 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO.,KANSAS CITY, MO. 


F. A. THEIS e F.J. FITZPATRICK e F.L.ROSENBURY e W.C. THEIS e H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Stem Rust 


TEM rust, or black stem rust, so 

called to distinguish it from sev- 
eral other rusts that infect our ma- 
jor grain crops, has been an im- 
portant disease of several kinds 
of cereal plants ever since these 
were first cultivated. All of the vari- 
ous civilizations that have developed 
in the world have been based to a 
large extent on one or another of the 
cereals. Rice in the Orient, corn in 
Middle or South America, barley and 
wheat around the Mediterranean. The 
culture from which we developed has 
been mainly a wheat culture up to 
very recent times. 

Evidence in the Old Testament in- 
dicates that failure of the wheat 
crop was no uncommon cause of 
famine then. We cannot prove that 
rust was a major factor in these crop 
failures, but since both wheat and 
stem rust apparently arose in this re- 
gion, it is only reasonable to suppose 
that rust was at least sometimes in- 
volved. That rust caused heavy losses 
in olden times is attested to by the 
fact that the ancient Romans estab- 
lished a god of rust and sacrificed to 
him to keep this plague from their 
fields. Wheat was a staple of the 
Roman economy. 

In the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture yearbook, “Climate and Man,” 
the climatologists tell us that the 
first three centuries A.D. were times 
of unusually high rainfall along both 
the north and south shores of the 
Mediterranean, where civilization was 
most concentrated. In other words, 
rust years. Two or three rust years 
in succession in what was then the 
breadbasket of western civilization 
could have led to widespread starva- 
tion, to epidemics of cholera, typhus 
and other diseases that accompany 
starvation, to a breakdown of estab- 
lished rules and customs and a gen- 
eral outcry against the government. 

We have, of course, no direct 
means of measuring the effect of 
plant rust upon the economy of those 
times, but it may have played a 
part in the recurrent food shortages 
of which we know, and the inference 
is perfectly reasonable that it was 
one of the multitude of factors in 
the social unrest and turmoil accom- 
panying the decline of the Roman 
Empire. The fact that historians 
have neglected this and many other 
biological aspects of history does not 
mean that biology has been unimpor- 
tant. Few historians, ancient or mod- 
ern, have had even a speaking ac- 
quaintance with microbes, much less 
an appreciation of the influences of 
these microbes on the fate of the 
civilizations they study. 

As wheat became a major crop in 
the Great Plains region of the U.S. 
and western Canada and was grown 
over an area of thousands of square 
miles, stem rust became a potent 
factor in determining the amount and 
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quality of the wheat harvested. The 
loss in bushels or dollars tells only a 
part of the story: for many people 
in the regions concerned it meant 
black despair, financial ruin, and a 
bitter struggle to survive. There is 
almost no major wheat-growing re- 
gion of the world that has not, in the 
last 50 years, experienced a series 
of heavy crop losses from this rust 
fungus. 

@ Puccinia graminis, the fungus 
which causes black stem rust, has 
two hosts, or groups of hosts, on each 
of which it spends a part of its life 
cycle. In the spring it produces pycnia 
embedded in the upper sides of the 
leaves of barberry (and a few close 
relatives of barberry). Soon after the 
pycnia are ripe and their spores have 
mutually fertilized one another, aecia 
are borne on the under sides of the 
leaves. Within these aecia aeciospores 
are produced in large numbers. They 
are dry and powdery, and when they 
are ejected from the aecia, they are 
carried by the wind for hundreds 
of yards, or in some cases, hundreds 
of miles. These aeciospores can infect 
wheat, oats, barberry, rye, timothy, 
redtop and some wild grasses, all of 
which together make up the other 
group of hosts of the fungus. An 
aeciospore that lands on the leaf or 
stem of a young wheat plant ger- 
minates, infects the tissues of the 
plant, and produces a patch of myce- 
lium within this infected tissue. 
Within about two weeks this myce- 
lium produces a crop of rust-colored 
spores, the uredaspores. These are 
able to “repeat”—they blow to other 
wheat plants, germinate, infect the 
host plant, and within about two 
weeks produce another crop of ure- 
dospores. 

This can continue all through the 
growing season, and, what is worse, 
in continental North America it can 
go on from year to year without 
much interruption. The uredospores 
that live through the winter on win- 
ter wheat in southern Texas or north- 
ern Mexico develop and increase in 
that region early in the year. As the 
wheat ripens northward, the rust 





THE FRICTION OF THE 
WHEEL turning on a profitless 
order burns a hole in the mill- 
er’s pocket.—Words of Editorial 
Wisdom from The Northwest- 
ern Miller of Half a Century 
Ago. 





moves northward with it. In the fall, 
when the wheat in the northern U.S. 
and the adjacent region of Canada 
is harvested, the uredospores may 
blow south to infect the winter 
wheat just coming up there. This is 
not mere speculation. For somewhat 
more than 30 years the plant patholo- 
gists in the region concerned have 
been tracing the spread of these air- 
borne uredospores. They know that 
sometimes uredospores picked up by 
the wind in Kansas, Nebraska or 
Oklahoma may be carried northward 
to South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Minnesota and Manitoba, to shower 
down in hundreds or thousands per 
square foot. If this occurs at the 
right time, and if the subsequent 
weather is favorable, the result may 
be a widespread outbreak of rust. 

In the late summer or fall the 
same mycelium that has been pro- 
ducing uredospores begins to pro- 
duce the black teliospores. These lie 
dormant over the winter. In fact, they 
require weeks of cold weather, fol- 
lowed by several periods of alternate 
wetting and drying, before they will 
germinate. They germinate over a 
period of several weeks in the spring, 
just when the barberries are putting 
out leaves, and they produce a fifth 
type of spores, the basidiospores or 
sporidia, which infect the leaves of 
barberry. 

The main damage done to the grain 
is a mechanical rupturing of the out- 
er skin, or epidermis, of the infected 
leaves and stems by the uredospores. 
If this occurs early enough and in 
sufficient amount, the vital juices of 
the plant are lost, and the seeds 


shrivel. 
*. € . 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing 
paragraphs are from Clyde M. Chris- 
tensen’s “The Molds and Man,” which 
has just come from the University of 
Minnesota Press ($4 a copy). Dr. 
Christensen is professor of plant pa- 
thology and is a specialist in mycol- 
ogy, which is the science of fungi. 
He is also author of “Common Edi- 
ble Mushrooms,” another University 
of Minnesota Press book. 


@®e@°@ 

At what period rice culture was in- 
troduced in the U.S. is not definitely 
known, but one account states it was 
grown in Virginia as early as 1647. 
Another account states that it was 
grown in a garden in Charleston, 
S.C., from seeds brought from the 
Island of Madagascar, near the close 
of the seventeenth century. From 
South Carolina the crop moved into 
North Carolina and Georgia, and later 
into Alabama, Mississippi and Flor- 
ida. Up to about 1849, most of the 
rice was grown in North Carolina, 
South Carolina and Georgia. The 
Civil War was the beginning of the 
end for rice growing in the Carolinas, 
and those states now are out of the 
picture; but it resulted in a rapid in- 
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crease in rice acreage along the Mis- 
sissippi River in Louisiana. Then the 
cultivation of rice was extended to 
the prairies of Texas and Arkansas. 
The first experiment in growing rice 
in California took place in 1908 and 
that state has joined Louisiana, Tex- 
as and Arkansas as a major rice pro- 
ducing state. 


Taxes are like golf—you drive 
hard to get near the green and then 
wind up in a hole.—Eddie Davis. 


Government’s function is not to 
dominate, but to lay down rules so 
everyone can act affectively—AFL’s 
“Labor Monthly Survey.” 


Thinking Americans will ask them- 
selves what a bigger government 
would do to them when they are told 
what a bigger government will do 
for them.—Harry A. Bullis, Chair- 
man of the Board of General Mills, 
Inc. 


There is no field of knowledge in 
which there are so many self-ap- 
pointed advisors, who have judged 
their fitness for instruction on the 
basis of personal experiences or 
credulous belief in attractively pre- 
sented fallacy. Only those should 
teach who have learned the nature 
of the evidence afforded by the ex- 
periment, and who have made them- 
selves familiar with human experi- 
ence, and have correlated all knowl- 
edge available as a basis of belief 
as to what is sound or unsound.— 
Dr. E. V. McCollum, Johns Hopkins 
University. 


Whole wheat flour has more cellu- 
lose than white flour, and it has 
more phytic acid. Thus the absorp- 
tion of nutrients from whole wheat 
flour is not as efficient as the absorp- 
tion from materials that have less 
cellulose or less phytic acid. I doubt 
very much that whole wheat breads, 
or whole wheat cereals, are superior 
nutritionally for man, to enriched 
products. I am not talking about un- 
enriched products, I am speaking of 
enriched. products from the view- 
point of practical nutrition —Dr. 
Frederick J. Stare, director of the 
Department of Nutrition, Harvard 
University School of Public Health. 
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A SOCIALIZATION FAILURE 


HE Rural Electrification Administration’s 

spectacular effort of a few years ago to put 
an electricity-powered flour mill into the kitchen 
of every user of REA current seems to have 
flopped. In response to an inquirer this bureau- 
cratic arm of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
through the technical standards division of its 
electro-agriculture section, confesses that it has 
no idea how a grind-your-own farmer may go 
about it to supply himself with such a mill. Appar- 
ently the great predatory commercial milling 
industry has no kitchen competition. 

In the beginning of this benevolent bureaucratic 
promotion, which had its roots in the fuller-life 
New Deal philosophies fertilized by the Great 
Depression,. the every-man-his-own-miller idea 
stemmed from several itches and urges—economic, 
social, political, nutritional and ideological. It was 
a way of shortcutting and frustrating the manu- 
facturer-distributor function in the national econo- 
my. It had the pinkness of a lot of other sovietizing 
notions of that period. The big Commissar in Wash- 
ington had a very special motive—he had to justify 
REA’s works by creating and demonstrating a 
need for them. Then, finally, there was the whole- 
wheater, who was still riding high in the Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture’s nutritional nooks and 
crannies. He was for the kitchen mill because 
obviously it could not make white flour. 

Secretary Wickard announced a series of 10 
great regional conferences designed “to promote 
community food preparation programs in rural 
schools and in other community centers which 
receive electric power from lines financed by 
REA.” The purpose was “to enable these centers 
to participate more fully in a nation-wide program 
for the improvement of rural diets,” which were 
to be carried on simultaneously “by several federal 
agencies.” It was contemplated that 20,000 rural 
schools would be converted into such centers, 
where home milling would be taught and home 
mills demonstrated. Models of these mills were 
built and displayed. A great caravan of electric 
machinery, manned by spielers, barnstormed the 
country. 

Pearl Harbor did not stop this orgy immediate- 
ly. The coffee-grinder kitchen mill was, of course, 
promoted. It became one of the sure ways of 
winning the war, for it would provide whole wheat 
flour which would render reluctant draftees 
physically capable of passing military service qual- 
ifications. Also it would be a great national econo- 
my. The device, said Mr. Slattery, REA adminis- 
trator, would save each family from $40 to $60 
a year, and this saving could be ploughed into 
war bonds. Mr. Slattery’s mathematics did not 
warn him that the production of such a saving 
would have required a family of five to make and 
eat from 30 to 40 sacks of flour a year—no mean 
task either for maker or eater. 

Public protest and saner counsel, combined 
with war shortage of materials and the fact that 
most farmers are smarter than most Washington 
bureaucrats think they are, conspired to kill off 
the great idea, though it was revived briefly after 
the war by the Tennessee Valley Authority. TVA 
“Special Report No. 32” (1946) indicated that “a 
small hammer-type kitchen flour mill driven by a 
one quarter horsepower motor” had been devel- 
oped and ought to be used but did not say where 
it could be obtained. Currently the chief of the 
agricultural engineering branch of TVA’s division 
of agricultural relations reports that the work 
described in the 1946 report was discontinued “sev- 
eral years ago” and that “no further research is 
being conducted.” 

The grind-your-own ideology probably is only in 
mothballs. It may be expected to foam up on the 
crest of another Washington-made emergency. 
Crackpots never fade away—you have to wait for 
them to die. 





TIME FOR FARMERS TO SPEAK 


R some strange reason the wheat growers of 
this country seem never to have felt concern 
over food faddist attacks upon bread. This would 
appear to be somebody else’s worry, judging from 
the farmer’s indifference. Some effort has been 
made to persuade him that his customer really 
is the bread eater, and that he is most vitally 
concerned with the amount eaten. But generally 
speaking the defense of bread against its defamers 
has been left to baker and miller. 

A current effort to arouse the farmer to his 
responsibility in the matter is being made by the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. “Kernel 
Wheat,” in an attractive printed bulletin, speaks 
frankly to farm readers. The association seeks the 
attention of growers in all wheat producing areas, 
and in particular those of the great southwestern 
region into which bread cranks in recent years 
have dared to advance their campaigns of defama- 
tion. It believes that a defense from the grass 
roots, ultimately going over from defense to attack 
will carry weight. 

Kernel Wheat thinks farmers may not be 
fully informed—that possibly it isn’t simply a 
matter of their being carelessly evasive of respon- 
sibility. He paints for them a sad picture of how 
wheat and foods made from wheat are being 
singled out for vilification in newspapers, maga- 
zines and pamphlets and in radio and television 
broadcasts by self-styled nutritional specialists. He 
gives them these samples: 

“Wheat nurtured on chemical fertilizers, blast- 
ed with poisonous gas to control pests, all com- 
bined in one operation.” 

“Flour matured by bleaching is poisonous, unfit 
for human consumption.” 

“Enriched flour and bread loaded with cheap 
vitamins and iron.” 

“Bread infused with glycerin, daubed with 
coloring material to deceive by concealing its in- 
feriority.” 

“All the vitamins and minerals taken out of 
wheat to make feed for cattle and hogs—we live 
on the starch that is left.” 

“Go to the Fair, look at the hogs, they are big 
and healthy, they win Blue Ribbons, then look 
at the farmer who raised them, he has rheumatism, 
high blood pressure, diabetes, one foot in the grave, 
the other on a banana peel—not a Blue Ribbon in 
a carload.” 

“Eat the stuff and keep your teeth—it won't be 
long until you keep your teeth ‘in a glass of 
water’.” 

What is back of these attacks and why? The 
Kernel calls them a racket conducted by a com- 
paratively small but militant clique of writers 
and lecturers on foods and nutrition who possess 
no scientific qualifications in these fields and have 
no professional standing. Others are quacks, de- 
luded food faddists and fanatics, eager to attract 
attention by sensational statements. Some assume 
resounding titles and honorary degrees never con- 
ferred upon them, They quote each other, thus: 
“The eminent ‘Dr.’ So and So. recognized as an 
authority on foods and nutrition, in a recent 
lecture or editorial, said this and that.” Look up 
the record of these people, as the Kernel has done, 
and it is found many of them are paid for promot- 
ing the sale of some so-called health food, usually 
a vitamin and mineral compound or cure-all. They 
have highly ;sensitive pocket nerves. 

We salute the Kernel and stand ready to fire 
a salvo in his honor. 
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THE MAGIC IN THE WHEAT 


Woes. eee 
by its reputation for magic qualities. Sci- 
ence has found it to be the repository of chemical 
matter of ‘he utmost importance to mankind. 
Superstition has conceived it to be a nutritional 
cosmos. Between these extremes the food crank 
has enjoyed a field day. Crackpots have had little 
difficulty in making themselves seem plausible as to 
mystic constituents real or imagined. 

Of course, wheat really is a piece of magic. We 
should be thankful for that, even though it has 
caused us a lot of trouble. The mystery in wheat 
has nourished the food crank and the crackpot, of 
whom-there would have been none if there had 
been no magic. And the faddism and crackpotism 
in a very real way have served to measure wheat’s 

and might. 

Editorial paragraphs in The Northwestern 
Miller of half a century ago put a peculiar em- 
phasis upon this aspect of wheat. “Many writers” 
(and we quote) “attribute to certain portions of 
the grain life-giving properties nearly akin to the 
power of the philosopher’s stone for the renewing 
of health and youth. The old alchemists, at one 
time, believed that the ‘elixir of life’ was hidden 
away somewhere in the grain, and diligent efforts 
were made by them to extract it. The life-giving 
properties of the cereals are discussed by Van 
Helmont, an alchemist of the seventeenth century, 
who believed that wheat could be directly trans- 
muted into living objects, and he went so far as 
to tell how this could be done, in his famous 
receipt for the making of mice: ‘Press a soiled 
shirt or any other suitable garment into the 
orifice of a vessel containing a little wheat; after 
about 21 days the ferment proceeding from the 
soiled garment, modified by the odor of the grain” 
[associated, it is to be presumed, with nutty 
flavor] “effects a transmutation of the wheat 
into mice.’ Van Helmont said he had seen mice 
thus produced and that they were full grown. 

“According to the advertisements of some of the 
cereal health foods, it would seem that transmu- 
tations equally startling in character are effected 
today, and that the dreams of the middle ages 
have been realized in that the philosopher’s stone 
has been discovered, and the elixir of life 
has at last been produced and is contained 
in some of these health foods. Had Van Helmont 
lived in the twentieth century, he would, no doubt, 
have told what kind of flour or health food 
to use for making mice, and, possibly, that white 
flour would make white mice! 

“Much of the health food literature of the pres- 
ent day will probably be as interesting a century 
from now as the alchemists’ tales of two centuries 
ago. In those days when Nature’s laws were not 
so well understood as at present it was the custom 
to explain by means of the Black Art and by 
appealing to the superstitions of people all things 
that could not be readily solved. Spirits, witches 
and charms were employed in solving Nature’s 
problems. While some of the superstitions of two 
centuries ago have died out, the old ideas have not 
been entirely discarded; there is a remnant left and 
it is this remnant of the old superstitions that is 
being cultivated and appealed to by the manufac- 
turers of health foods and some of the cereal 
breakfast foods.” 

What The Northwestern Miller of ancient days 
complained of is still a grievance. And yet, as we 
have suggested, perhaps it is also « matter for 
congratulation. Science makes no claim of having 
discovered all there is to be found in a grain of 
wheat. Laboratory disclosures of recent years may 
have disposed of some of the superstition but 
little of the sentiment and imagination that still 
find in a grain of wheat some similitude of the 
philosopher’s stone. 
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KANSAS CITY ALLIED 
CLUB TO GIVE PARTY 
FOR NEEDY CHILDREN 


KANSAS CITY—The Bakers Al- 
lied Club of Kansas City will again 
conduct the annual Children’s Christ- 
mas Party this year. Fifty needy chil- 
dren in the Kansas City flood area, 
as recommended by the Salvatioi) 
Army, will be guests of the club at 
a dinner Dec. 18 in the President Ho- 
te?. Santa Claus will appear that 
evening with gifts for the children. 
Walter Kuckenbecker, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Kansas City, 
is chairman of the event. 


——SREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LiIFE——— 


TEXAS PRODUCTION CLUB 
ELECTS MARVIN ADAMS 


DALLAS — Marvin Adams, Tays- 
tee Baking Co., Dallas, was elected 
chairman of the Texas Bakers Pro- 
duction Club at a meeting held re- 
cently at the engineering building 
that houses the Arlington State Col- 
lege Baking School. Also named were 
Lloyd Davis, Standard Brands, Inc., 
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Dallas, vice chairman, and Glenn 
Findley, Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, 
progran: chairman. 

A feature of the meeting was dis- 
cussions on fungal enzymes by Frank 
Wischer, Harvest Queen Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Plainview, and Glenn Har- 
graves, Paniplus Co. 

Breads were arranged for display 
which had been baked from flours 
stored at varying temperatures, and 
one series was presented by students 
of the baking school. 


——“SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CALIFORNIA ALLIED MEN 
LISTEN TO CREDIT TALK 


LOS ANGELES—The boom condi- 
tions of current inflationary times 
are shaking the foundations of the 
credit structure of. business, warned 
A. D. Johnson, executive manager- 
secretary of the Los Angeles Credit 
Managers Assn., in a talk to the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try of Southern California. 

The boom means more failures in 
business when the inflation has spent 
itself and conditions settle down to 
the normal competitive rules of re- 
tail business, Mr. Johnson pointed 
out. Taxes have become an impor- 
tant factor in the credit picture. 

The basic three C’s of credit (cap- 
ital, capacity and character) are be- 
ing revised in their relative value in 
determining credit, Mr. Johnson de- 
clared. Capital has ceased to rank 
as the No. 1 consideration; while 
character has become a foremost fac- 
tor. A business man of good character 
has become a better risk than the 
business man with a good deal of 
capital. 

Credit men are using their eyes 
more than they ever have before, he 
said, and are placing less reliance 
on statistics. They are finding that 
they can learn more by visiting a 
man in his place of business and ob- 
serving, conditions and standards of 
operation than they can by scanning 
the financial figures. 

James Dougherty of Procter & 
Gamble was chairman of the meeting. 
The December session will be held 
at Botwin’s Cafe. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


William H. Welker 
Heads New York 
Allied Trades Group 


NEW YORK—New York Division 
No. 5, Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, at a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee in the local Bakers 
Club Nov. 30, elected William H. 
Welker, Swift & Co., president, suc- 
ceeding Frank J. Torrens, the Bro- 
lite Co., now national president of 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry. William A. Lohman, Jr., Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., was elected vice 
president, and Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 
The American Baker, was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee wére elected as follows: Everett 
J. Ranney, Ranney Sales Co.; Wil- 
liam E. Derrick, Standard Milling 
Co.; Claude A. Bascombe, Standard 
Brands, Inc. 

The New York division will re- 
main intact so that it will always 
be in a position to serve the baking 
industry as the opportunity occurs, 
and also that it may cooperate with 
the defense work being carried ‘on 
by the food industries in the Metro- 
politan district, officials of the group 
said. 
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USE OF CAR ORDER 
BOOKS DISCONTINUED 


WINNIPEG—The Transport Con- 
troller has issued instructions to all 
railways in Western Canada to discon- 
tinue the operation of Car Order 
Books until July 31, 1952. Where a 
Car Order Book is in use at a coun- 
try elevator point (and it may be de- 
manded at any time), those who are 
first on the list receive first prefer- 
ence for box cars spotted at the par- 
ticular loading point. Th: Transport 
Controller’s action was taken in con- 
sultation with the Canadian Wheat 
Board and Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners. 

‘It was considered necessary to give 
preference to certain Wheat Board 
shipping instructions, in view of the 
large amount of damp grain in farm- 
ers’ hands and in country elevators. 
The action has been taken to assist 
in relieving the condition, and spot- 
ting more cars at points where car 
supply has been inadequate. 

The instruction of the transport 
controller, Roy Milner, suspending 
the operation of car order books, has 
brought strong protests from Sas- 
katchewan. The protests have come 
from the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 
and the Saskatchewan Farmers’ 
Union. There are indications that 
other protests may also come from 
Alberta and Manitoba. 

The car order book is provided for 
in the Canada Grain Act. Producers 
can place their name on the book to 
receive box cars at shipping points 
and, where the car order book is in 
operation, cars must be distributed in 
the order in which the names are 
placed on the books. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


VANCOUVER EXPORTS 
DECLINE IN OCTOBER 


VANCOUVER—Exports of flour 
from this port in October were slight- 
ly down from previous month, due 
mainly to the small movement to the 
Philippine Islands. Total shipments 
for the month were 158,463 bbl. which 
compares with 166,705 bbl. in Sep- 
tember and 213,206 bbl. in October 
last year. Total shipments for the 
year to Oct. 31 were 2,024,957 bbl. 

A summary of the Cctober ship- 
ments follows: Philippine Islands 
69,217, China 26,643, Central America 
20,733, U.K. 15,611, Japan 13,573, 
Thailand 6,311, Panama 5,202 and Co- 
lombia 1,173 bbl. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


INTERIM NPA POST GOES 
TO RAYMOND J. WALTER 


NEW YORK—Raymond J. Walter, 
executive Secretary of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn., has 
been appointed by the National Pro- 
duction Authority to serve as acting 
chief of the Food Processing Machin- 
ery Branch of NPA during the ab- 
sence of Roy C. Hartwell, chief of 
the branch. Mr. Hartwell will be on 
vacation from Dec. 17 until after the 
first of the year. 


———“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFE——— 


CARGO RECORDS 

WINNIPEG—The S.S. Scott Misen- 
er, operating on the Great Lakes 
for the first time this season, which 
concludes officially at midnight, Dec. 
12, set two new cargo records. On 
Sept. 20, the Scott Misener cleared 
from the Canadian Lakehead with a 
cargo of wheat made up of 2, 3 and 
4 northern, aggregating 666,616 bu., 
a new all-time record. Aug. 8 it 
cleared with 694,732 bu. of 3 CW 6 
Row barley, to establish a cargo rec- 
ord for that grain. The v; 1 did not 
carry a complete cargo of oats dur- 
ing the shipping season. 
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Canadian Comment... i George E. Swarbreck 


PBB eID II Ie IIIT ICI 


WHEAT VERSUS FLOUR—The per- 
ennial discussion of the respective 
claims of wheat and flour when sales 
are being negotiated with overseas 
buyers has been thrown into bold 
relief by the adoption of a new sales 
policy in France. This favors the flour 
millers. The Australians, too, are 
expected to underline their desire to 
sell flour rather than wheat because 
of the cutback in the export surplus. 

While the Canadian government 
gives considerable support to the 
flour milling industry in meeting and 
extending the demand for its prod- 
ucts, through the medium of experi- 
enced officials who are always on the 
alert for new outlets in the coun- 
tries where they are stationed, there 
is a feeling among some traders that 
more tangible assistance could be 
given. In this connection the eco- 
nomic advantages of selling flour 
rather than wheat have been stressed. 

Because of a lower than usual crop, 
the French have no wheat surplus 
this year. If the 4,089,000 bu. Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement quota is 
to be implemented, they will be com- 
pelled to import wheat from abroad, 
not at agreement prices, but at the 
prevailing market rate. This will in- 
volve the government in a loss of 
currency, a position which is made 
more serious by the enforced expen- 
diture of dollars, either earned or 
provided by the U.S. taxpayer, to 
cover requirements. Accordingly, the 
French officials have decided that 
part of the loss can be offset by ex- 
porting not only wheat but also labor. 
This condition will be met by insist- 
ing that IWA customers take flour. 

The first move in implementing the 
new policy was to inform the Austri- 
ans that if they wish to take up their 
quota under the IWA, the wheat 
must be in the form of flour. The 
Austrians are forced to accept, for 
the alternative would be the expen- 
diture of scarce dollars on US. 
wheat. This adds up to more business 
for the French millers. 

The IWA makes provision for pre- 
serving the traditional trade in flour 
but, with this new policy, the French 
are seeking to force countries not 
hitherto flour buyers to take the 
finished product. 

France has also sold 10,500 tons 
of flour to Germany, the deal being 
within IWA and the price basis $118 
ton free frontier. Germany’s pur- 
chases of flour were stepped up last 
year when the French authorities in- 
sisted that a proportion of their 
wheat sales be in the form of flour. 


AUSTRALIA ALSO—The Australian 
Wheat Board has already indicated 
that it will be unable to cover the 
whole of the IWA quota of 88.7 mil- 
lion bushels, the expectation being 
that total supplies will be limited to 
65 million bushels or less. This means 
a serious loss of currency for the 
government, and there is evidence 
of a move to favor the flour buyer 
at the expense of the wheat importer. 
That importing countries will be dis- 
posed to accept the condition is not 
disputed, for otherwise supplies of 
wheat will have to come from the 
U.S. or Canada, and the present 
shortage of dollar purchasing power 
makes this a situation to be avoided. 

Currently, propaganda put out on 
behalf of the Canadian farmer 
stresses that the country is losing 


upwards of 50¢ on every bushel of 
wheat sold under the agreement. 
Part of this currency loss could be 
offset by recovering part in the form 
of milling costs. In other words, Can- 
ada can export her labor as well as 
her wheat. 
s 


CIVIC HONORS—Members of the 
Canadian milling industry are out- 
standing in the list of those who give 
their services to the community. Flour 
milling executives have filled posts 
at all levels of government and the 
recent local elections resulted in the 
appointment of many well known 
traders to positions of responsibility. 
Among the _ successful candidates 
were F. Morley Vanstone, vice presi- 
dent of the Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., who became reeve of Bowman- 
ville, where his company’s mill is 
located, and Robert Barber, a former 
flour executive, who obtained a simi- 
lar appointment at Hespeler. J. A. 
Dewart of the Dewart Milling Co., 
Ltd., Peterborough, topped the poll 
for the aldermanic elections in that 
city while Frank B. Howson of Wing- 
ham’ headed the list of those elected 
as councilors at Wingham. In addi- 
tion, Andrew L. Bell of the Paris 
Flour Mills was elected to the public 
school board. The trade was also well 
represented on various commissions 
which are elected annually to han- 
die community affairs. 


AID FOR FARMERS—Clarence D. 
Howe, Canadian minister of trade 
and commerce, speaking in Winni- 
peg recently, stated that legislation 
providing for the interim financing 
of grain producers, following the dis- 
astrous harvest, is being considered 
for introduction at the current ses- 
sion of parliament. 

The payment of government aid to 
farmers out of internal revenue has 
been the subject of much contro- 
versy in Canada. The last payment 
was for $65 million as compensation 
for alleged losses incurred by the 
farmers under the Anglo-Canadian 
wheat agreement. The farmers. are 
pressing for financial assistance to 


cover grain stored on the farm, fol- 
lowing the transportation snarl, and 
for that bogged down in the fields 
by bad weather until next spring. 

The government anticipates no dif- 
ficulty in selling ali the wheat that 
can be moved in the next six months 
and, subject to certain limitations, 
large supplies will be moved by rail. 
The lakehead, however, can only han- 
dle 200 cars a day which places a 
limit of 320,000 bu. on the daily lift. 
Another consideration is the capacity 
of the Canadian winter ports of St. 
John and Halifax to load ocean going 
vessels. This is restricted to 6 mil- 
lion bushels a month. While lake 
shipping was closed last winter 26.8 
tnilion bushels of fall grains were 
railed east, wheat making up 13 mil- 
lion bushels of this total. 


FLOUR EXPORTS HIKED — Flour 
exports in October were the highest 
so far this crop year with 865,073 
bbl. sold to overseas outlets, the com- 
parative shipments for the same 
month last year were 811,504 bbl. 
Total exports in the first quarter of 
the crop year amounted to 2,053,471 
bbl., slightly above the total of 1,- 
996,639 bbl. for the same period a 
year ago. Britain’s monthly purchase 
was hiked to 422,265 bbl. compared 
with 110,051 bbl. in September whfle 
the Phil‘pp'ne Islands with 109,006 
bbl. and Venezuela with 40,254 bbl. 
were other major buyers. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORTS OF FLOUR 
TOTAL 964,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG—Almost 50% of the 
more than 9,200,000 bu. Canadian 
wheat and flour worked for export 
last week was in the form of Class 
2 sales, with 4,278,000 bu. going to 
the following destinations: Germany, 
1,285,000, Japan 1,116,000, Lebanon 
544,000, Chile 365,000, Yugoslavia 
350,000, Belgium 318,000, Algiers 168,- 
000, and Switzerland 132,000. The 
U.K. was the biggest buyer of wheat 
under the IWA, taking 2,041,000 bu. 
The Netherlands took 380,000, Switz- 
erland 363,000, Belgium 338,000, Isra- 
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el 319,000, India 281,000, Japan 254,- 
000 and Bolivia 3,000. 

Flour sales aggregating 964,000 bu. 
were almost equally divided between 
Class 2 and IWA sales, with five 
countries taking the 492,000 bu. flour 
in the former category. 


——“SREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT BOARD NOTES 55c 
SPREAD IN WHEAT PRICES 


WINNIPEG-—-The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that the 
average prices of Class 1 (domestic) 
and Class 2 (export) wheat for the 
month of November were $1.87% bu. 
and $2.42% bu., respectively, both 
basis No. 1 northern in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver. 
The prices are exclusive of the 6¢ bu. 
carrying charge on Class 1 wheat, 
which became effective June 14, 1951. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Flour 
Production Down 
During October 


TORONTO — Flour production by 
Canadian mills during October 
showed a slight reduction when com- 
pared with the same month last year. 
The respective totals were 1,926,302 
bbl. and 2,130,189 bbl. The total pro- 
duction in the first quarter of the 
crop year was also dowa, being re- 
turned at 5,423,495 bbl. against 5,- 
698,209 bbl. in 1950-51. 

Milling operations for October av- 
eraged 75.9% when computed on a 
26-day working period in the month 
and a daily capacity of 97,674 bbl. 
Mills reporting in September operated 
at 76.1% of their combined rated 
capacity for 24 days. In October, 
1950, the mills were working at 87.8% 
of their rated capacity. 

Millfeed production in October was 
reported at 72,206 tons compared with 
75,111 tons for the same month last 
year. Of the current total, bran made 
up 26,904 tons, shorts 28,020 tons and 
middlings 17,282 tons. The quarterly 
total for millfeeds for the three 
months ended October, 1951, amount- 
ed to 200,813 tons compared with 
198,821 tons for the same period a 
year ago. 








Overseas Newsnot es. .... ny rhe Northwestern Miter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 


AUSTRALIAN COMMITMENTS — 
Australia’s inability to meet the 
Egyptian wheat order under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement is not 
the result of discrimination because 
of the Suez Canal incident, according 
to a government spokesman. This de- 
nial followed widespread reports that 
until Egypt settled her differences 
with Britain wheat supplies would be 
cut off. The yield is not likely to be 
high enough to permit full coverage 
of the agreement quota of 88.7 million 
bushels and it is for this reason that 
deliveries to all entitled countries 
will have to be curtailed. 

The spokesman added that Egypt 
can expect to receive the residue of 
an order for 7,800 tons of flour which 
has still to be delivered. No indica- 
tion was given concerning the, possi- 
bility of more supplies of wheat and 
flour being shipped to Egypt, and if 
the Australian authorities decide that 


the Egyptians have had their share of 
available supplies, attempts will have 
to be made to obtain additional re- 
quirements in Canada. 

The Egyptian quota under the 
agreement is 14,697,000 bu. of which 
4,163,000 bu. as wheat and 406,000 
bu. as flour already have been ob- 
tained from the U.S. Egypt is listed 
in the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s December-January export pro- 
gram as the probable recipient of 
50,000 tons of bread grain. 

2 
SELF-SUPPORTING BRITAIN — A 
frequent subject for debate in Britain 
is the possibility of producing enough 
food within the country itself to make 
for independence of the exporting 
countries. Calculations made by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, and revealed 
to the House of Lords by Lord Car- 
rington, show that it would be physi- 
cally possible to produce enough food 


providing sufficient calories for the 
bare subsistence of the population. 

This diet would consist of bread, 
milled exclusively from. soft wheat, 
oatmeal and barley meal, potatoes, 
sugar, carrots and cabbage and small 
quantities of milk and meat, mainly 
beef. There would be little or no ba- 
con, eggs or beer. No doubt, if the 
Socialists had remained in power 
much longer this is the diet the Brit- 
ish would have had anyway. 

Lord Carrington added that in order 
to carry out this program it would 
be necessary to import large quanti- 
ties of animal feedstuffs and fertil- 
izers. Exports to pay for these would 
not be available because a large pro- 
portion of the population would be 
working on food production. It would 
also be necessary to convert to arable 
crops areas suitable only for grass- 
land farming and greatly to intensify 
the cultivation of inherently poor 
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land: Such a prografm he described as 
fantastic. 
e 


YUGOSLAVIA SCORES COMMU- 
NISM—The Yugoslavian government 
is also discovering the expensive way 
that Communist theories do not work 
out in practice. Agricultural produc- 
tion has been sliced to an all-time low 
as a result of the collectivization of 
the farms and orders have not been 


given for the return of many holdings 
to their former owners. 

The government admits that collec- 
tives were set up in areas where large 
scale operations did not pay. The in- 
fluence of the Russian kolkhoz sys- 
tem is blamed for the shortcomings 
evident in the agricultural industry 
for it has proved completely wrong 
and harmful in practice. 

es 


HUNGARY CUTS RATIONING—The 
Communist government of Hungary 
has announced the end of food ra- 
tioning, flour and bread being listed 
among the commodities involved. Si- 


Wma. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Specializing In Exports 


ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “Cityflour’’ Adeluide 








CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 


Standard the world over for cutting 
smal! grains, wheat, hulled oats, ete. 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. Canada 
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multaneously drastic price hikes 
were announced which, however, were 
not matched by increases in the 
take home pay of the workers. 

Rationing was reinstated in Hun- 
gary early this year after its com- 
plete abolition a year earlier. Last 
year’s poor crop, a scarcity of animal 
feed and “enemy manipulations” 
were officially quoted as the reasons 
for reimposing rationing regulations. 
The project was unsuccessful, accord- 
ing to the Communists, because it 
gave rise to bureaucracy, corruption 
and speculation. 

Bread and flour prices have been 
hiked 70% and similar increases 
made in the the prices of other food- 
stuffs although wages are only being 
increased by 17%%. 


e 

SUBSIDY IN BOLIVIA—Changes in 
the regulations affecting the home 
flour milling industry have been made 
by the government of Bolivia. The 
financial department has been author- 
ized to pay flour millers a differen- 
tial between the cost price of wheat 
and the amount they receive for 
flour. The acquisition of the domestic 
wheat crop is now to be done through 
the Agricultural Development Agen- 
cies which will have power to fix 
prices and to determine the degree of 
impurity in the wheat supplied. Ad- 
ditionally, the use of wheat in the 
preparation of alcoholic beverages 
has been declared illegal. 

In the crop year 1949-50 Bolivia 
imported only 1,108 bbl. flour from 
Canada and 255 bbi. in 1950-51. U.S. 
sales in 1949-50 totaled 168,000 sacks, 
sliced from 383,000 sacks in the pre- 
vious crop year. 
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CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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Processors of 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 








E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


Exporters 
Flour, Feed, Seed Grain, Screenings 
Over 30 Years’ Experience Your Guar- 
antee of Service 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 














Cable Address—MILPRODS, Winnipeg 


MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 
P.O.B, 3007 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Exporters of 
Grain, Flour and Allied Products 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
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ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
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Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
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Montreal 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
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Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON— 


“Flourists”’ 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


FLOUR DEPT. 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
Victor 0786 
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References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 


THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 


—1951—- 


36% 28% 
.. 53% 40% 
-. 107 89% 
. 131% 11% 
294 «171 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 


48: 
46 
aq 
92 


66 
166% 
25 


SHA 
Pfd. $3.25 2nd. 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. . 


1 

Gen, Foods Corp. 
Pfd, 
Gen. Mills, Inc... 

3%% .- 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 122% 
Horn a eT 
23% 


32% 


= Oats Co.. 


Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 
Pid. $4.40 96 
Std. Brands, Inc. 26% 
Pfd. $4.50 « 
sterling Drug -- 46% 
Pfd. $3.50 - 104% 
Sunsh. Bis., Inc.. 661% 
United Biscuit 

of America ... 35 

Pid. $4.5 . 109 
Vietor Ch. Wks.. 34% 
Pfd. $3.50 100% 
Ward Baking Co. 215% 

Ptd. $5.5¢ 104 2 

Bid Asked 

+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 15 16% 
+Safety Car Heating & 

Lighting Co., Inc. 21% 
*Standard Milling Co. 0 

**Midwest stock market. ¢Over counter. 
tSubsidiary Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded Dec. 8: 

Asked 

Great A. & P. Tea Co. “A 132 
Hathaway Bakeries pot Me 10% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $5 Pfd. 
Novadel-Agene 
Omar, Inc. ete 
Wagner Baking € é0 . 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ... 
Ward Baking, 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Leow Close 
Nev. 


105% 
18 
19% 


6% 
109% 
Warrants naa 6 6% 


1951 —-- 
. 4.75 2.65 
a 46 
Can, Bakeries . is 
Can, Food Prod.. 4. 

A 


23, 
1951 
3.00 


Canada Bread 
Pid. B 48% 


St. 
Teronto Elev ators 
United Grain, 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 

not traded: 
Bid Asked 

Inter City Bakeries ... sees 16 
McCabe Grain, A 
Mid Pacific Grain 
Reliance Grain bes es 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 
Woods Manufacturing 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 

of Trade, Dec. 1, 1951 (000's omitted): 
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SALINA, KANSAS 
MILLING CAPACITY 2,700 CWTS. 
GRAIN STORAGE 1,350,000 BUS. 





ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [7 


It pays to pick the right cake 





flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. {5 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 


CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








. e . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUB AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 





Wheat 











Chicago 

Baltimore 

i ee | 
Duluth 

Lakes eb ecssoes 
Buffalo, afloat .. 2 
Chicago, afloat 
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Previous week .. 3, 


Oats Rye Barl'y 

17 es . 

41 
459 

830 ow 

850 535 
,362 5 + 
607 1,789 174 


616 3,307 581 595 
739 «1,653 407 640 


ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufecturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 





the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 
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stocks after the November lag. Pro- 
duction was five days. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
21%, compared with 35% the previ- 
ous week and 105% a year ago. Bak- 
ers took 65% of bookings and the 
family buyers 35%. Operations av- 
eraged 70%, compared with 68% a 
week ago and 80% a year ago. Prices 
closed unchanged to 7¢ lower. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-lb. cottons, Dec. 8: carlots, fam- 
ily short patent $6.50@7.75, stand- 
ard patent $6.25@7.45; baker un- 
enriched short patent $6@6.08, stand- 
ard patent $5.85@5.93, straight grade 
$5.80@5.88; truck lots 35¢ higher 
on all grades. 

Texas: There was no improvement 
in the demand last week; sales again 
amounted to only 15 to 20% of ca- 
pacity, mainly family flour, with only 
scattering sales to bakers. There were 
occasional small sales for export to 
the West Indies and South America. 
Running time averaged 3% days. 
Prices were about unchanged, ex- 
cept that clears were slightly lower. 

Quotations Dec. 8: extra high pat- 
ent family flour $7.30@7.50, high 
patent $7@7.20; standard bakers, un- 
enriched $6.10@6.20; first clears, un- 
enriched $5@5.10, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business slumped 
back to a tight, hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing status in the central states area 
this week, following a momentary 
flash of moderate stimulation during 
the previous period. Sales ranged to 
under 50% of capacity, compared 
to around 65% the preceding week. 

A few mills made sales for 120 
days shipment, but the majority of 
sales offices reported almost no busi- 
ness at all, causing the average for 
the region to make a poor showing. 

Brokers and millers could not ex- 
plain the great reluctance to take on 
supplies, except to point at strong 
prices, some of which were a little 
higher for the week. Bakers, they 
said, rarely buy on an up market, 
except when they are given protec- 
tion. Prices did not rise enough to 
warrant this gesture. Some brokers 
did point out that many bakers ap- 
parently felt they had missed the 
market, and were only buying for 
inventory replacement, while await- 
ing a market setback. However, mill- 
ers generally believe that any buyers 
who wait until the spring months to 
buy their supplies might be hard 
pressed to find them. Milling wheat 
might be scarce then, it is believed, 
with the opinion based on the rapid 
rate at which the nation’s stocks are 
being depleted by foreign demand. 
Shipping directions were fair to good. 

Quotations Dec. 8: Spring top pat- 
ent $6@6.33, standard $5.90@6.23, 
clear $5.50@5.90; hard winter short 
$5.84@5.94, 95% patent $5.75@5.84, 
clear $5.20; family flour $8.10; soft 
winter short $7.06@7.49, standard 
$6.36@6.99, clear $5.99@6.20. 


St. Louis: Local mills report slight- 
ly more interest was shown by buyers 
for several days last week, resulting 
in pretty fair sales, after which busi- 
ness was again dull. Shipping direc- 
tions were light, and the demand for 
clears weakened. 

Elsewhere in the central states 
area, mills report considerable in- 
terest in both hard and soft wheat 
bakery flours but little in the way of 
actual sales. Buyers are not inclined 
to follow the recent advances in flour 
but seem eager to take advantage of 
any breaks in the market. Prices are 
down about 5¢, which is not sufficient 
to promote fresh sales. Clears and 
low grades have held firm in price, 
with some demand from exporters but 
little interest from the domestic 
trade. Prices are unchanged. 

Quotations St. Louis: Family top 
soft patent $6.90, ordinary $6.10, top 
hard $7.80, ordinary $5.85; bakers 
soft winter short patent $6.80, cake 
$6.80, pastry $5.75, soft straights 
$5.90, clears $5.25, hard winter short 
patent $5.90, standard patent $5.75, 
clears $5.40, spring wheat short pat- 
ent $6.35, standard $6.25, clear $5.85, 
low protein clears $5.20. 


East 


New York: Small fill-in sales con- 
tinued to be the only business trans- 
acted during the week. Jobbers and 
bakers found nothing in the market 
to stimulate buying and held takings 
to one or two cars, usually for near- 
by shipment. Some mills made a 10¢ 
reduction for such business while 
others held firmly to quotations. 


The promptness with which book- 
ings came out indicated that many 
buyers’ stocks were running low. 
However, they showed no intention 
of altering their waiting policy, and 
in spite of active export business, 
which gave strength to all grains, 
looked for lower levels. One chain 
baker was reported interested in sub- 
stantial replacements not far below 
existing prices, but currently these 
buyers as well as the intermediate 
trade remained on the sidelines, and 
since their supply positions were 
stronger than the small trade they 
could afford to await developments. 

Soft winters from the East were in 
very short supply. A little business 
was reported in them at $6.05, but 
some Maryland and Pennsylvania 
mills reported wheat in such short 
supply that they were threatened 
with shutdowns. Clear grades from 
the Northwest were also getting 
tighter, and the cheap levels that 
prevailed about a month ago were 
out of the picture. 

Prices were about 57 higher than 
the close of the previous week. 

Quotations Dec. 8: Spring high glu- 
tens $6.95@7.05, standard patents 
$6.65@6.75, clears $6@6.25; south- 
western short patents $6.40@6.47, 
standard patents $6.20@6.27; high ra- 
tio soft winters $7.25@7.95, straights 
$6.15 @6.30. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales were light 
the entire past week. Bakers are 
supplied until the first of the year 
and buy only small fill-ins as a rule, 
with a few one and two car purchases 
for prompt shipment. Some buying in 
hard southwestern patents was noted 





Wheat Agreement Sales 1951-52 


—Exporting countries — Tota! sales, 1,000 bu. 


Guaranteed — 





Importing 













countries— purch., bu Wheat Flour 
Austria ....... 11,023 2,621 eb eid 
Belgium .....- 20,209 5,805 486 
Boliviag ....-. 2,756 386 380 
Brazilt .......- 13,228 10,771 ‘ 
Ceylont ....... CBE . cesces 1,448 
Costa Ricat 1,213 42 388 
Cuba ....eeues 7,422 10 3,456 
Denmark ..... 1,617 691 103 
Dom, Republict 876 14 334 
Ecuadort 55 776 
eoesecves 4,163 406 
65 179 
33,502 ° 
10,927 os 
156 146 
os eos 1,020 83 «.-5.- 684 
Hondurast .... 367 94 110 
Iceland ....... eee 97 
India .... 55,116 33,030 2.05, 
Indonesia 8.674 a ccave 1,469 
Ireland 10,104 aoe. stipes 
Israel 5,879 1,115 886 
Italy ..cssesese 40,418 7,133 ’ 
Japan .......-.. 18,372 4,166 
Lebanon? ..... 2,388 667 1,774 
Liberiat 37 wrsece il 
Mexico ..... 12,860 BLOGG - ok ees 
Netherlands ... 24,802 9,338 2,397 
New Zealand .. 6,598 § cevces Keer 
Nicaraguat 332 a wees 127 
Norwayt ...... 7.716 2,613 2,128 
Panama! ..... ) errr rrs 322 
Peres ..sciecs. 5,512 2,091 367 
Philippines TiOOR 8 teeccs 1,339 
Portugal ...... 5,626 2,251 688 
Saudi Arabia .. 1,837 34 517 
Spain ......... Ge peekse | e¢eeve 
Sweden ....... 2,756 » Bee 
Switzerland ... 6,430 B.0TT — necees 
Un. of 8. Africa 11,023 BOGS an oe 
i Serre 77,068 8,583 2,197 
Venezuelat 6,246 9 419 
Total ..... 580,917 149,442 24,624 


*Sales confirmed by CCC through Dec. 


— 
United States*————. 





Total Australiat Canadat Francet Total 
ROR access) abes ‘ 73 2,694 
6,291 36.046" «= cs poes 16,335 
res S080 ~ cccess 2,796 
10,771 coe S.46R  cwvncs 13,232 
1,448 6.108... wesens. > stecce 6,614 
480... .wcdece 2 ee ree 1,207 
3,466 eres 3.935 ....-. 7,401 
oe err SS eer ere 1,332 
ere >) Serre 885 
|) rere 1) Sere 1,301 
€,.06D.— cccces- sbvese . panede 4,569 
, >) re R08. Severe 407 
33,502 2,904 2 1,286 37,694 
2088T 2 atsces a Neves 10,931 
3038... wsess. BFF... aveuss 479 
ae Ree 1,103 
906 edness ey 374 

i a ere re 149 
23,830 10,014 84,083 sss. 48,777 
1,469 1,206 G o-s wesehs 2,681 
366 1,628 BBE >. assece 7,221 
S,008 . -ssavss BUS. ~avnace 2,973 
7,133 3,879 CS ) are ree 20,055 
(Bere S| eet ee 7,553 
O6G8 - vcaves |) i SR Seer 2,449 
11 BB es dve 36 
13,960 = sa ses 0 oh onee 12,761 
11,735 2,856 6,086 —— asaises 18,619 
° 529 one 4,529 
| sae ee B96 cw save 322 
4,741 eee 7,728 
322 Are 625 
2,448 PS) Rerere ee 5,620 
1,339 3 B,008 st vsee 2,610 
2,939 137 > erro 3,311 
561 OR. easeed’ +. ~dedne 603 
1,063 3,408,  dswens . wevead 2,556 
2,077 = as aaee 8,086 ne vnce 6,101 
8.058 ss bees GOUO  secces 7,653 
10,780 27,042 $4,778... weses 62,601 
1,698 se nees 4008 . cusses 6,124 
174,066 60,909 105,677 1,359 342,011 
255,149 88,700 232,979 4,089 580,917 
81,083 27,791 127,302 2,730 238,906 
4, 1951. tSales recorded by Wheat Council 


through Nov. 30, 1951. tQuota filled. "Quota temporarily closed. 


at 10@15¢ under quotations. 

Offerings on both hard Kansas and 
spring patents continue at such low 
quotations that they are unacceptable 
to any mills. Clears are being of- 
fered at 5¢ discounts but attract no 
buyers. Family patent sales are slow 
and grocers and jobbers give inven- 
tory time approaching as one reason 
for not wishing to stock up on family 
flour. Directions are slow to good. 
Some buying interest is shown in 
pastry and cake flours, but fill-ins 
and a car here and there in Tri-State 
territory continue as the sales pat- 
tern. 

Quotations Dec. 8: Hard winter 
bakers standard patent $6.15@6.52, 
medium patent $6.20@6.62, short pat- 
ent $6.30@6.72; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.56@6.65, medium patent $6.65 
@6.70, short patent $6706.76; 
clears $6.09@6.43; high gluten $6.86@ 
6.95; family flour, advertised brands 
$7.99@8.40; other brands $6.72@7.85; 
pastry and cake flours $6.20@7.85; 
Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.46. 

Philadelphia: The bakery trade re- 
ports evidence of a softening under- 
tone in the local flour market, but 
thus far it has not been reflected in 
the over-all price structure, for all 
quotations are holding at the levels 
of a week ago and showing no indi- 
cation of moving in either direction. 
The prevailing inclination among the 
trade is to postpone purchases until 
a clarification of the situation is forth- 
coming. 

Meanwhile, bakers are taking flour 
only in the amounts required for 
nearby production schedules. The lat- 
ter have been cut back to some ex- 
tent by a slackening demand for 
baked goods during the spell of un- 
usually warm weather which en- 
veloped the area. 

Mill representatives find that sup- 
plies in the hands of bakers generally 
provide only limited coverage and 
predict that more establishments will 
be seeking replenishments before 
very long. It is believed that any 
downward adjustment of price would 
touch off a sizeable buying wave since 
price is the major deterrent to order 
placements right now. This is espe- 
cially true in hard winters, and one 
large chain is said to have indicated 
it is ready to buy at the first sign of 
any recession in these grades. 

Quotations 100-lb. cottons Dec. 8: 
Spring family $6.70@8.05, high gluten 
$7@7.10, short patent $6.75@6.85, 
standard patent $6.65@6.75, first 
clear $6.35@6.45; hard winter short 
patent $6.50@6.60, standard $6.45@ 
6.55; soft winter (western) $5.95@ 
6.25, (eastern) $5.55@5.75. 

Boston: Flour prices reacted rath- 
er sharply in the Boston market this 
week losing all or more than the pre- 
vious week's advance, but even at the 
new levels trading interest continued 
dormant. 

Most lines of springs were about 
15¢ lower, the only exception being 
first clears, which held unchanged on 
the outside quotation while improv- 
ing about 5¢ on the inside price of 
the range. Hard winters declined 
about 13¢. Soft wheat flours were 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, 


in sacks of 100 


lb, (Canadian 


196 Ib.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Semolina, 


win 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


top patent 
high gluten 
short 


first clear 
winter family 


ter short 


family 


standard 
straight 


white 
dark 
standard, 


family 
bigh 
short 
standard 
first clear 


Hard winter short 


Hard winter standard 


winter standard 
winter first clear 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 


short patent 


first clear 


bulk 


Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter family 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 


Rye flour, 
Rye flour, 
Semolina, 


white 
dark 
standard, 


bulk 
Seattle 


Family patent ... $...@ 


Bluestem 


Bakery grades .., 


Pastry 


*In cottons, 


‘iste 
--@6.63 
--@6.72 


« @6.38 


Ft. William basis. 


Chicago 
$...@8.10 
6.00@ 6.33 
-@. 
oae@ 
5.90@6,23 
5.50 @5.90 
a ere 
5.84@5.94 
- eo 
-+-@5.20 
ec Or 
7.06 @ 7.49 
6.36@6.99 


ore@ .«.- 
5.99@6.20 
5.65 @5.85 
4.80@5.25 
6.62@7,03 
New York 
ee ee 
6.95 @7.05 
6.65 @7.05 
6.00 @6.25 
6.40@6.47 
6.20@6.27 
ce 

2 @. 

6.15 @6.30 


<eaes 
6.05 @6.24 


7.10@7.33 


Los Angeles 


Mpls 
75 @7.85 
@... 
6.30@6 
6.10@6.2 
6.05 @6 


5.45@5 


Kans. 
$6 


@ 


5.75 @5 
75@ 4.85 
5.50 @6.6 
Phila 


70@8.05 § @. 


00@7 5.87@ 
-75@6.85 6.674 
5.65@6.75 6.57@ 
.35@6.45 .12@ 
6.50@6.6 
6.45 @6.55 

@ 

a 

a 

o 
5.95@6 

@ 

a 


Spring top patent 


Spring second patent. 


Soft winter exports . 


7100-Ib. papers. 


Boston 


quotations in barrels of 
St. Louls Buffalo 
$. - $8.25@8.30 
Per 
6.84@6.98 
6.74@6.78 
6.65@6.68 
6.17@6.22 
5@7:80 ...@. 
@5.90 Se Bae 
6.30 @6.33 
5.98@6.03 
-@. 
6.50@6.55 
“ oo @., 
@5.90 6.30@6.35 
-@5.25 5.30@5.35 
@6.08 6.25@6.33 
5.30@5.35 
27@7.30 
tNew Ori 
$7.99@8.40 §$ @. 
6.9 6.86@6.95 6.60@6.80 
6. 6.70@6.76 6.45@6.65 
6.67 6.56@6.65 6.30@6.50 
6.32 6.09@6.43 6.15@6.30 
6.30@6.72 6.05@6.15 
6.15@6.52 5.90@6.05 
a 5.05 @5.25 
a “ 
a 5.80@5.95 
a 4.95@5.25 
5.97 @6.21 @... 
4.60 @5.46 é @.. 
@7.09 : P oo 
*Winnipeg 
- $...@11.60 $11.06@11.55 
-»-@11.10 10.55@11.05 
Cre 


City 


@6.35 
@6.25 


@5.85 


-@5.75 
@5.40 
“76.99 

76.80 


@5.08 §& 
@7.13 7 
Pittsburgh 


Toronto 


-@ 6.55 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, 


summarized from 


the mark 


carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb, sacks, f.0.b 


Standard midds. 


Flour mid 
Red dog 


ds. 


MILL rum .....-eees 


Toronto 
{Winnipeg 
{Fort William basis. 


Chicago 
$71.50 @71.65 
72.50@73.00 
72.00 @ 73.00 
73.00@ 74.40 
Kansas City 
. $65.75 @66.50 
68.50@ 69.25 


Minneapolis 


St. Louis 
4 «ses 
Bran 
-@ 75.00 


6 4.00 @68.00 


$70.00 @ 70.25 
72.75 @ 73.00 


$...-@68.00 
-- @69,00 

- @69.50 

« @69.50 


Ft. Worth 
“75 
76.00 @77.¢ 
a 
Shorts 


$ @ 75.04 


64.00 @ 68.% 


New Orleans 
$75.00@ 75.50 


et reviews, are based on 


at indicated points: 


Boston 
. 280,00 
@78.00 
mW - .. 
@ 80.00 ...@ 


Philadelphia 
$ @ 78.00 


@77.00 


Seattle 
a 
77.00 @ 78.75 @. 
a «+ oe @67.75 
Middlings 


@76.00 


67.00@ 70.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain 


.- 251% 
« - 250% 
«263 

. 252% 
~ -253% 
- 253% 


futures quotations in leading markets 





goal 
Dec. May 
250% 
250% 
251% 
252 
252% 
253% 
CORN 
Chicago 
Mar. 


. 193% 


July 
249 
249 
250 


25 


% 
% 


51 
251 
53 


Dec 
264% 


269 


co 


Chicago 


Dec. 
206% 
205% 
206 
208% 
212% 
217% 


Dec 
207% 


Winnipeg 
May 


in 


-Kansas City 


Dec 
251% 


251% 


Minneapolis 
Dec May 
188 192% 
188% 193 %& 
189 193% 
191 195 %& 
197% 201 


203 205% 


eents per bushel: 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar. 
451 
452 
453 
456 
461 
464 

IATS — 


May 


Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar Dec. 
98% 101 92% 
98% 101% 92% 
99 101% 92% 
99% 101% 93% 
99% 102 94% 
99% 102% 94% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the se« 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on Dec. 1 


Galveston 


Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 


Minneapol 


New Orleans 


-—Wheat— -——Corn—- 


1961 
4,331 
1,138 


4,872 
11,359 
191 
350 


- 175,564 


1950 
3,642 

415 
12,882 2,658 
4,287 58 
10,984 10,238 
25,680 407 
32,242 216 
10,799 
1,845 
16,468 
3,128 
32,828 

404 
9,263 

484 
1,570 
10,066 
2,674 

241 
2,766 
1.248 
5,475 
5,700 
14,363 

468 

59 


1951 
3.004 


219,891 41,880 48,219 


and the correspo: 
Oats— 

1950 1951 1950 
3,718 24 99 
4,416 


422 


1,458 1 


10,401 397 1 


1,742 95 864,56 


165 
446 


24,680 15,565 


retary of the Chicago Board 


nding «date 
r—Rye— 
1951 1950 

319 213 


of a year ago 
-—-Barley— 
1951 1950 
41 32 
141 200 
415 2,906 
245 116 
387 421 


relatively steady, with soft wheat 
straights exhibiting the only change, 
widening 5¢ on each side of the range. 

Mill agents were quite hopeful that 
the new price levels would awaken 
some buying interest beyond the 
hand-to-mouth operations which have 
characterized trading activity in this 
territory for the last few weeks. 
While it was generally acknowledged 
that inventories were unusually low, 
it was also freely admitted that the 
current rate of consumer buying mer- 
ited the recent trade cautiousness in 
not being overloaded with high cost 
flour. It was generally conceded, how- 
ever, that any further reaction of any 
consequence would promote a sub- 
stantial buying movement among the 
large buyers, particularly on the hard 
wheat flours. If this takes place it is 
quite probable that the smaller buy- 
ers also will enter the market. 

Quotations Dec. 8: Spring short 
patents $6.67@6.77, standards $6.57@ 
6.67, high gluten $6.87@6.97, first 
clears $6.12@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.39@6.49, standards $6.19@ 
6.29; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57@ 
6.77, eastern soft straights $6.12@ 
6.42, high ratio $7.17@7.97; family 
$8.42. 

Buffalo: Flour production in this 
area last week was well up with the 
previous week, but most of it was 
on direction orders. Buying of flour 
was mostly of the replacement type, 
with no news of any fair-sized in- 
quiries received by the mills from 
larger buyers. An occasional mixed 
car was about the largest order 
placed with the local mills. Local 
area bakers were only mildly inter- 
ested in any new flour ordering as 
they preferred to wait out the last 
few advances made in flour prices. 

Family type flour offerings were 
again unchanged, but all other vari- 
eties showed various increases, with 
soft winter short patents running as 
high as 15¢ over the previous week 
in late week offerings. 

Quotations: spring family $8.25@ 
8.30, spring high gluten $6.94@6.98, 
spring short patent $6.74@6.78, 
spring standard $6.65@6.68, spring 
first clears $6.17@6.22; hard winter 
standards $6.30@6.33, hard winter 
first clears $5.98@6.03; soft winter 
short patents $6.50@6.55, soft win- 
ter straights $6.30@6.35, soft win- 
ter first clears $5.30@5.35. 


South 


New Orleans: There was no notice- 
able improvement in flour sales dur- 
ing the past week in spite of a slight 
market advance in flour prices. Strong 
buyer resistance developed against 
these advances, and the trade showed 
no interest in future purchases. A few 
lots not in excess of one or two cars 
for December and immediate ship- 
ment comprised the most activity. 
Hard winters from Kansas and Okla- 
homa took the greater percentage 
of the moderate business. 

Northern springs were exception- 
ally quiet since the advance in this 
type was wider than in hard winters 
and the buyers backed away, decid- 
ing to use up what booking they are 
presently holding. 

Soft winters were slightly more ac- 
tive, particularly from Missouri, with 
an occasional round lot being worked 
for 120-day shipment to cracker bak- 
ers. Cake bakers were rather inactive 
and would not add to their present 
bookings, Production with both cookie 
and cracker bakers is running high, 
which is in contrast to bread produc- 
tion. Illinois and Pacific Coast soft 
winters are less attractive from a 
price standpoint and reported rather 
poor sales. Cake flour showed im- 
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provement on both sales and deliver- 
ies, indicating retail sales are bet- 
ter. Shipping directions are only fair, 
with stocks on hand quite heavy. 

Export flour sales to both Europe 
and the Latin American countries are 
slow, with only moderate amounts 
being worked. This is in decided con- 
trast to the export wheat sales, 
which continue heavy. 

Quotations, carlots, 100-Ib. multi- 
wall papers: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.05 @ 6.15, ‘standard 
$5.90@6.05, first clear $5.05@5.25; 
spring wheat bakery short patent 
$6.45@6.65, standard $6.30@6.50, first 
clear $6.15@6.30, high gluten $6.60@ 
6.80; soft wheat short patent $6.15@ 
6.45, straight $5.80@5.95, first clear 
$4.95@5.25, high ratio cake $6.50@ 
6.90; Pacific Coast cake $7.30@7.40; 
pastry $6.55@6.65. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The market moved up 
again during the week on the basis 
of strength in wheat. Demand for 
flour is negligible, with bakers and 
wholesalers being comfortably in- 
ventoried and also being busy with 
the holiday season they are not think- 
ing in terms of making additional 
purchases. At the same time, the 
market keeps moving up, being gov- 
erned by export demand for wheat 
rather than by any domestic influ- 
ences. No new export business was 
reported during the week, and most 
mills were running at well below ca- 
pacity. 

Quotations Dec. 10: Bluestem $6.63, 
bakery $6.72, pastry $6.38. 

Portland: Flour markets were dull 
last week as interest in both domestic 
and export flour sagged. There was 
a little export business done with the 
Philippine Islands but nothing of 
very large proportions and not all 
mills shared in the business. Buy- 
ing was steady but in small lots. 
The Philippines need about 600,000 
bags a month, and authorization has 
been received by importers to pur- 
chase this amount. Flour business 
is expected to be decontrolled by the 
end of December. Domestic buyers 
are in the usual December buying 
mood. They are not interested in 
purchasing for spot shipment as in- 
ventories will be allowed to run down 
this month. Prices last week were 
unchanged. 

Quotations Dec. 8: high gluten 
$6.75, all Montana $6.69, hard wheat 
clears $6.47, bluestem bakers $6.63, 
cake $7.38, pastry $6.55, 100% whole 
wheat $6.15, graham $6.05. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Exports of Ca- 
nadian flour for the first quarter of 
the current crop year are ahead of 
those at the same time last year, 
and if expectations are realized the 
same situation will be apparent at 
the close of the second quarter. Trad- 
ers are expecting business to spurt 
at the turn of the year. 

It had been hoped that the British 
would schedule their requirements 
for February-March shipment at an 
early date to assist planning, but 
it is now apparent that they pre- 
fer to wait a little longer before 
entering the market again. Mean- 
while, the usual amounts are being 
taken by the West Indies and other 
traditional customers. 

The South American picture is not 
clear at the moment following the 
exhaustion of IWA quotas, and it will 
be some time before the possibility 
of business on a Class 2 basis is 
apparent. 

Inquiries have been made for a fur- 
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ther booking of low grade flour milled 
from No. 5 wheat for shipment to 
the Near East. The lack of No. 5 
in commercial positions, following 
the higher priority given to top 
grades for export, is the only factor 
holding up finalization of the deal. 
Some of the small mills which ac- 
cepted a share in the last order have 
experienced trouble in covering their 
wheat supplies, but it is understood 
that the difficulties are now being 
smoothed. 

Good amounts contisue to move in 
the domestic market, and consump- 
tion shows no sign of the temporary 
decline usually associated with the 
approaching holiday season. 

Quotations Dec. 8: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.60 bbl., 
seconds $11.10 bbl., bakers $11 bbl., 
all less cash discounts, in 98's cot- 
ton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added 
for cartage where used. 

The poor demand for winter wheat 
flour in both the domestic and ex- 
port markets continues. Quotations 
Dec. 8: $5.55 per 100 Ib. export cot- 
tons, f.a.s. Montreal or Halifax. 

Deliveries of winter wheat are still 
poor, and the odd lots coming off 
the farms are described as smutty 
and off grade. Mills have increased 
their offers without result. Quota- 
tions Dec. 8: $2.35@2.45 bu., f.o.b 
shipping point 

Winnipeg: Slightly more than 214,- 
000 bbl. of Canadian flour was worked 
for export last week, with the amount 
being almost equally divided between 
Class 2 and IWA sales. The former, 
with five countries listed as buyers, 
took 109,300 bbl. which went to Le- 
banon, Philippines, Colombia, Trieste 
and El Salvador. IWA sales made up 
the remaining 104,800 bbl., with the 
following countries listed as buyers: 
Philippines, U.K., Barbados, St. Kitts, 
Antigua, Dominica and Madeira. Mills 
are not operating to capacity, and the 
domestic trade reflects the expected 
pre-holiday lull. Prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations Dec. 8: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $11.05@11.55, second pat- 
ents $10.55@11.05; second patents to 
bakers $9.95@10.15. All prices cash, 
carlot. 

Vancouver: Canadian exporters 
here are still working on Philippine 
Islands business for shipment this 
month under the quota set up re- 
cently for a two months’ supply. Li- 
censes are coming in slowly from the 
Manila import authorities for small 
quantities, but while Canadian mills 
have also received a number of or- 
ders from Manila bakers for flour 
supplies, these orders have, in many 
cases, not been accompanied by the 
necessary credits, and mills are not 
shipping until the necessary arrange- 
ments are made. 

There continues to- be a number 
of confli¢ting rumors coming out of 
Manila regarding requirements in the 
new year. One day cables indicate 
that imports will be decontrolled, 
but the next day the cables state 
new allocations will be available 
about the middle of January. 

Exporters here are finding an in- 
creasing amount of interest being dis- 
played by importers in Malaya and 
Indonesia about Canadian flour. Ap- 
parently these buyers are looking 
forward to the time when the IWA 
allocations will be exhausted. Since 
it is understood that Australian ship- 
pers will have great difficulty in 
filling their ordinary IWA allocations, 
it is not likely that Canadian mills 
would have any competition from that 
source for Class 2 wheat flour. Ca- 
nadian mills are also working on 
some business to Ceylon, but buyers’ 
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ideas there are presently too low. 

Domestic sales are steady, al- 
though ordinary brands are suffering 
heavily from mixes. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: first pat- 
ents $11.85 in 98’s cottons; bakers 
patents $9.75 in paper bags and $10.15 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade $11.95, and western cake flour 
$13.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices ad- 
vanced $3 ton in the past week, as 
production lagged behind heavy spot 
demand, Interest in forward buying 
at about spot levels was reported 
good. Quotations: bran $68, stand- 
ard midds. $69, flour midds. $69.50, 
red dog $69.50. 

Duluth: Demand is fair to good, 
the trend is firm and higher and 
supplies are adequate. Quotations: 
pure bran $65@66, standard bran 
$64.50@65.50, standard midds. $66@ 
67, flour midds. $66@67, mixed feeds 
$66@67, red dog $65.50@66.50. 

Kansas City: Led by unusual 
strength in feed grains and the near- 
by prospect of a ceiling, millfeed 
continued to advance. Bran hit the 
year’s top and the high for shorts 
was not far from its 1951 peak. Quo- 
tations Dec. 10: bran $65.75@66.50, 
shorts $68.50@69.25. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was very 
good last week, with supplies inade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
Dec. 7: Bran $65.50@66, shorts $68@ 
68.50. Both bran and shorts advanced 
$2.50@2.75 ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 

Salina: Demand was good with 
bran $3 ton higher and shorts $3 
ton higher. Supplies were small. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$65.50@66, gray shorts $67.50@68. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed 
$2.60 higher on bran and $2.70 higher 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $67.80@68.80, mill run $69.20 
@70.20, shorts $70.50@71.50. Mixed 
or pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 

Hutchinson: Millfeeds gained con- 
siderable strength as bran climbed 
$2.50 and shorts $3 ton above a week 
ago. Demand continued strong and 
exceeded supplies. Buyers were found 
in all classes of the trade. Quota- 
tions, basis Xansas City: bran $65@ 
65.50, shorts $68@68.50. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations Dec. 8: bran 
$75, gray shorts $76@77, delivered 
Texas common points; $2.50 higher on 
bran and $3 up on shorts, compared 
with a week previous. The demand 
for bran was extremely active, but 
only fair for shorts. Offerings of 
bran were quite limited, but ample 
on shorts. 

St. Louis: A tremendous demand 
prevails for millfeeds, particularly 
for bran, from all sections. No near- 
by bran is available. Quotations: 
bran $70@70.25, shorts $72.75 @73, St. 
Louis. 


Chicago: Millfeeds were exception- 
ally strong in Chicago during the 
week ending Dec. 10, as meager sup- 
plies were snapped up by a strong and 
a general demand from feed manu- 
facturers. 

All types of millfeeds gained in 
price, with standard bran leading with 
an extreme rise of $3.50 ton. Red 
dog was not far behind, with a $3.40 
ton rise. Information from brokers 
indicated that flour mill running time 
was limited, especially in the North- 
west and Southwest. How long the 
strong millfeed market would con- 
tinue was a matter of irjtensive spec- 
ulation, but traders generally could 
see no nearby break. Flour mills ap- 
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Hoyt M. Wilbanks 


PRESIDENT — Hoyt M. Wilbanks, 
manager of the Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co. plant at Spokane, Wash., is 
the new president of the Pacific 
Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. 
He succeeds the late Paul G. Ostroot 
of General Mills, Inc., Portland, as 
head of the organization. Mr. Wil- 
banks has been prominent in milling 
circles of the Pacific Coast for many 
years and has been actively associat- 
ed with wheat quality improvement. 
Other officers of the association re- 
main unchanged. They include, Ray 
L. Small, vice president; Louis Pifer, 
treasurer; Robert O. Fletcher, execu- 
tive secretary, and Raymond P. Ram- 
ming, chairman of the board. 





parently were not getting shipping 
directions satisfactorily. Quotations 
Dec. 10: Bran $71.50@71.65, stand- 
ard midds. $72.50@73, flour midds. 
$72@73, red dog $73@74.40. 

New Orleans: Inquiries and sales 
on millfeed were more frequent dur- 
ing the past week with the steady 
advance in prices of both bran and 
shorts. Bran advanced approximately 
$2, shorts as much as $2.50. Demand 
was urgent since mixers and jobbers 
had been holding off in expectation 
of still lower prices. Buyers are still 
displaying great caution and sup- 
plies are sufficient to cover demand 
for other than immediate shipment. 
Quotations: bran $75@75.50, shorts 
$77 @78.75. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
good the entire week. High proteins 
are impossible to obtain, but mill- 
feeds are sufficient to cover demand. 
Retail trade bought heavily, while 
wholesalers remain cautious and 
bought only for 30 days ahead, fear- 
ing a reversal of price. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran $75.90 
@T77, standard midds. $77@78.40, 
flour midds. $77.10@78.40, red dog 
_ $78.60@79.40. 

Philadelphia: A new display of 
strength in the local millfeed mar- 
ket has carried prices to the high- 
est levels since mid-summer. The 
trade reports that there has been 
a steady increase in demand for 
offal at a time when there is no 
expansion of offerings so that some 
tight situations have deveioped. The 
Dec. 8 quotation on standard bran 
of $78 is $2 higher than a week 
earlier, while similar advancement 
lifted standard midds. to $77; red 
dog remains unchanged at $80. 

Buffalo: Advancing grain prices, 
plus a good demand for millfeeds 
kept that market boiling most of the 
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week. Quotations show another ad- 
vance over previous week of $1@ 
1.50 for bran and middlings. Red dog 
was in better demand and had the 
best advance of any of the products. 
Formula mixers are heavy users of 
millfeeds. Production holds up well, 
helped along by good mill outturn 
of export flour and good instructions 
from flour buyers wanting to clean 
their old contracts up prior to the 
end of the year. Quotations: stand- 
ard bran $73.75@74.25, standard 
midds. $73.75@74.25, flour midds. 
$72.50@74.25, red dog $73.50@74.50. 


Boston: Millfeeds extended their 
advance for the third consecutive 
week, with supplies continuing tight 
as demand slackened. Dealers re- 
ported that most of the demand was 
for small lots for immediate ship- 
ment. Forward business was diffi- 
cult to arrange in any volume, al- 
though offerings for this type of 
business were not to insistent. A tem- 
porary shutdown of the hatcheries 
for the year end holidays has taken 
some of the edge off demand. Quo- 
tations Dec. 8: standard bran $80, 
middlings $78, mixed feeds $80.50. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
$7 in a hectic week, with plants 
oversold for December and sold 
through January. Mills are work- 
ing to capacity, 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week, trying to keep up with 
demand. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $71, middlings $76; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $78, mid- 
dlings $83; to California: red bran 
and mill run $78.50, middlings $83.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los An- 
geles. 

Portland: 
dlings $79. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
extremely tight for all positions, and 
took a $3 ton jump during the week 
with no apparent effect on demand. 
Buyers accepted the new price and 
clamored for supplies just as much 
as ever. Quotations moved up from 
$64.75 ton to $67.75 ton for January- 
February delivery, and supplies were 
extremely limited. Market very tight 
at $67.75 for all positions, little or no 
feed available, mills doling out lim- 
ited amounts to steady customers 
on a pro rata basis. 


Mill run $71.25, mid- 


Toronto - Montreal: The market 
continues to strengthen as supplies 
fail to match demand. The US. re- 
quirement tailed off for a short pe- 
riod, but business has now revived. 
However, with the tightening of sup- 
plies available some millers have been 
forced to reject business. Quotations 





vor" < 


COLORADO MEETING—In charge 
of the recent one-day mid-year meet- 
ing of the Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn. was C. J. Downing, Old Home- 
stead Bread Co., Denver, president of 
the association, shown in the! picture 
at the left above with Mrs. Downing. 
At the right is Fred Linsenmaier, 
Linsenmaier’s Bakery Service, Den- 
ver, treasurer. 


Dec. 8: bran $75, shorts $75, mid- 
dlings $76, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand has 
shown continued improvement here, 
chiefly for mixes. Flood conditions 
throughout parts of the lower main- 
land have increased the need for 
additional feedstuffs. Cash car quo- 
tations: bran $68.80@70.30, shorts 
$69.30@70.80, middlings $69.30@ 
70.80. 

Winnipeg: There is a keen demand 
for all types of millfeeds, and the 
bulk of the output from western 
mills continues to move into eastern 
Canada. Prices have shown a slight 
increase. Quotations: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran and 
shorts $64@68, middlings $67@70; 
all prices cash carlot. Small lots ex- 
country elevators $4@5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: A sharp advance in 
price quotations brought out some 
carlot business last week as buyers 
were offered protection on the ad- 
vances. Quotations are up about 40¢ 
sack as a result of the jump in the 
rye grain market. Quotations: pure 
white rye $5.75@5.85, medium rye 
$5.55@5.65, dark rye $4.75@4.85. 

New York: Light sales of rye flour 
were reported at $5.75 before levels 
advanced. Pure white patents $6.05 
@6.24. 

Buffalo: Rye flour prices started 
skyward toward the end of last week 
when rye grain put on a spurt. Early 
week prices were about unchanged 
from the previous quotations, and 
some replacement business was put 
on the books of the mills by local 
bakers. Nothing could be learned of 
any substantial amounts of rye flour 
being purchased by the larger bak- 
ers, but it was noted some good in- 
quiries were made by a couple of 
chains. Quotations: white rye $6.25@ 
6.33, medium rye $6.12@6.16, dark 
rye $5.30@5.35. 

Pittsburgh: Buying in rye patents 
continues light, with prices show- 
ing slight increases. Directions re- 
main good. Bakers are showing price 
resistance and continue to stretch 
rye patents in formulas. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $5.97@6.21, medium 
$5.72@5.91, dark $4.60@5.46, blend- 
ed $6.50@6.69, rye meal $5.47@5.71. 


Philadelphia: Bakers in this area 
have not changed their minds about 
postponing purchases of dark flour 
until they find the price more at- 
tractive. As a result, the local mar- 
ket continues to move at a leisurely 
pace, with small-lot transactions ac- 
counting for the bulk of activity. 
The Dec. 8 quotation on rye white 
of $5.95@6.05 is unchanged from a 
week earlier. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices moved 
ahead, following a strong rye mar- 
ket in the central states area this 
week, and most potential buyers dis- 
played a great reluctance to take on 
supplies on an up market. Quotations 
Dec. 8: white patent rye $5.65@5.85, 
medium $5.40@5.65, dark $4.80@5.25 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were fair. Quotations: pure 
white $6.08, medium $6.88, dark 
$5.08, rye meal $5.58. 

Portland: White rye $7.25, pure 
dark $6. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: There has been 


no slackening in the demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal for the do- 
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Flour Output 
Report Makes 
TV Debut 


CHICAGO — The Northwestern 
Miller’s flour production report now 
is on television. 

Reflecting the wide acceptance of 
the flour output figures compiled by 
The Northwestern Miller, the report, 
which is issued weekly, was read over 
WGN-TV, Chicago, Dec, 5 as a part 
of the Board of Trade’s grain market 
analysis. 

The Board of Trade began the 
television presentation of grain mar- 
ket data Dec. 5. The show is seen 
daily at 12:45 p.m. The Exchange pre- 
sents the program in conjunction with 
the Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
and Station WGN-TV. 

The Board of Trade regularly uses 
Northwestern Miller flour statistics 
on its daily radio shows over Station 
WLS at 11:45 am., and WGN at 
12:35 p.m. Francis C. Bisson, director 
of marketing research and informa- 
tion of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
gives the market summary on Sta- 
tion WLS. 

Flour production estimates of The 
Northwestern Miller during the past 
year have agreed within a margin of 
2% of figures reported several weeks 
later by the Bureau of the Census. 





mestic market. The export demand, 
however, is poor and the prices of- 
fered are too low to warrant ac- 
ceptance. Quotations Dec. 8: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $6.10, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. cottons $7.35, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is seasonally good. 
There is no confirmation of any ex- 
port sales. Prices remain steady. Quo- 
tations Dec. 8: rolled oats in 80-Ib. 
sacks $5.90@6.10 in the three prai- 
rie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$7.15@7.40; all prices cash, carlot. 


BREAD (1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENTERTAINMENT SET 
FOR CHICAGO PARTY 


CHICAGO—Probably the most am- 
bitious program ever planned for a 
Chicago Feed Club meeting is set 
for the Christmas Party Dec. 17 in 
the Terrace Casino at the Morrison 
Hotel. 

Dinner will begin at 6:30 p. m., fol- 
lowed by the program which features 
prizes, among them several turkeys 
and other more valuable gifts, as well 
as several featured entertainment 
acts. 

The headliner is Edwin Baron, fa- 
mous hypnotist. Preceding him will be 
a dance team direct from the Strand 
Theater in New York, a comedy 
magician and Marian Frances, sing- 
ing star from the Chez Paree, Chi- 
cago. Whitney Roberts will be the 
master of ceremonies and music will 
be furnished by Al Marney and his 
orchestra, now appearing on WENR- 
TV. 


GREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ADDRESS 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers 
Assn. has as its new address 901 
Wiley Bldg. here. The organization 
formerly was at 823 Wiley Bldg. The 
change became effective Dec. 1 

READ iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BREAD RATIONING ENDS 

BUDAPEST — Hungary has abol- 
ished the rationing of bread, flour, 
sugar, butter and milk; at the same 
time approving price increases in the 
same commodities. 
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Dinner Meeting 
Planned for 1952 
MNF Convention 


CHICAGO — The 1952 convention 
of the Millers National Federation 
will mark the end of the first half 
century of the existence of the or- 
ganization, and the board of direc- 
tors has approved the planring and 
program committee's reconimenda- 
tion that special attention be giv- 
en at the convention to this anni- 
versary, the MNF pointed out in a 
recent bulletin. The convention wil) 
be held May 12-14 at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

The chief decision made so far in 
connection with the observation of 
the anniversary is to -have a dinner 
on Tuesday night during the conven- 
tion, following the first full day of 
convention sessions. This, it was not- 
ed, will make it necessary to shift 
some other convention features from 
their usual time on the program. 

It is planned that the dinner meet- 
ing will be addressed by an outstand- 
ing speaker, perhaps someone from 
within the industry. 

It has been more than 17 years 
since a federation convention includ- 
ed a dinner, although at one time 
dinners were a regular feature. 





——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSN. 
BOARD TO MEET JAN. 9-10 


CHICAGO—The board of gover- 
nors of the American Bakers Assn. 


will meet at the Hotel Roosevelt in 
New Orleans Jan. 9-10, Curtiss H. 
Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, ABA chairman, has announced. 

The program and planning commit- 
tee of the Bakers of America Pro- 


gram will meet Jan. 8 in New Orle- 
ans to go over plans for 1952 and 
submit these plans to the board for 
approval. J. Roy Smith, Smith’s Bak- 
ery, Mobile, Ala., ABA president, will 


preside at the program and planning 
committee’s meeting. 
The governors’ meeting is for the 


purpose of approving the budget and 
plans for 1952 Bakers of America 
Program and for other routine asso- 
ciation affairs, Mr. Scott said. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MAURICE MALONEY AGAIN 
HEADS WISCONSIN BAKERS 


MILWAUKEE—Maurice Maloney, 
general manager of the Bohemian 
Baking Co. Green Bay wholesale 
bakery, was reelected president of 
the Wisconsin Bakers Assn., Inc., by 
the board of governors at its annual 
meeting in Milwaukee. Mr. Maloney 
was elected in 1950 to succeed J 
Phil Joyce, Colvin Baking Co., Janes- 
ville. 

Louis Gardner, Jr., Gardner Bak- 
ing Co., Madison, was elected vice 
president to exceed Reidar Strand, 
Strand Baking Co., Madison. The sec- 
ond vice presidency is filled by the 
president of the Milwaukee Bakers 
Assn., who is elected in December 
During the past year Ervin Rewald, 
Rewald’s Bakery, has served in this 
capacity. 

Fred H. Poehlmann, Jos. Poehl- 
mann Baking Co., Milwaukee, was re- 
elected treasurer, with the board re- 
appointing Fred H. Laufenburg as 
executive secretary. 

In November, the association’s 
membership, via mail ballot, elected 
the following new members to the 
board of governors: District No. 1, 
R. L. Moore, Buri’s Sunlit Bakery, Eau 
Claire; District No. 2, T. F. Schlafke, 
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Schlafke’s Quality Bakery, Wabeno; 
District No. 3, T. E. McCully, Car- 
penter Baking Co., and Fred W. 
Poehimann, Jos. Poehlmann Baking 
Co., both of Milwaukee, and Einar 
Damholt, Lincoln Bakery, Racine; 
District No. 4, S. G. Heilman, Heil- 
man DeLuxe Bakery, Tomah, and 
John Greisbaum, Griesbaum & Son 
Bakery, Beaver Dam; District No. 5, 
Richard Hoyler, Escanaba, Mich. ‘The 
new inember-at-large is H. W. Cox, 
Bear-Stewart Co., Milwaukee, by vir- 
tue of his presidency during 1952 of 
the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. 

Mr. Maloney named James Mc- 
Grath, Tender Krust Baking Co., Eau 
Claire; Mr. Gardner and Oscar Dick, 
Dick Bros. Bakery Co., Manitowoc, 
members of the membership com- 
mittee. The board also authorized 
Mr. Laufenburg to proceed with plans 
for association participation in the 
Lake Michigan States Bakers conven- 
tion. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ROBERT SACHS NAMED TO 
REPRESENT WILLIAM KELLY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—The ap- 
pointment of Robert Sachs, Brook- 
line, Mass., as executive New Eng- 
land representative for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, was 
announced last week by S. Lee Tan- 
ner, Harrisburg, Pa., vice president 
and eastern sales manager of the 
firm. 

Mr. Sachs has sold flour in the 
New England market for over 34 
years, retiring early this fall be- 
cause of a serious illness. Upon his 
recovery a few weeks ago Mr. Sachs 
reentered the field as an independent 
broker. He is widely known and is 
active in New England and national 
associations. He will maintain offices 
at 887 W. Roxbury Parkway, Brook- 
line. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


C. J. PATTERSON CO. BUYS 
LAUX WISCONSIN BAKERY 


APPLETON, WIS.—The Service 
Bakery, operated by William Laux, 
Jr., at 823 W. College Ave., has been 
merged with the C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Laux will re- 
main with the firm in an advisory 
capacity. 

Harold Martin, who has been sales 
manager for Service Bakery, becomes 
general manager under the new own- 
ership, with Elton J. Jandrey, former 
route supervisor, being named sales 
manager. Mr. Martin has been with 
the company for 18 years and Mr. 
Jandrey about 12 years. 

The Service Bakery was organized 
by Mr. Laux in 1925. During the en- 
suing years the business grew from 
a one-man shop to a bakery employ- 
ing 175 persons, including 72 route- 
men working out of the Appleton 
plant and the branch station in 
Marshfield, which is included in the 
merger with the Patterson company. 
Mr. Laux said he is retaining owner- 
ship of the Service Bakery Co. at 
Tinsley Park, Ill., which he has owned 
and operated for several years. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


MANAGERS NAMED BY 
NORTH DAKOTA FIRM 


GRAND FORKS, N.D.—The North 
Dakota State Mill & Elevator here 
has announced the appointments of 
Lester M. Door as sales manager and 
of Kenneth A. Ford as«manager of 
the feed and soybean plant. They 
succeed H. A. Tollefson and C. A. 
Harvey, who resigned recently to 
purchase a mill in Sioux Falls, S.D. 








ST. LOUIS PANEL—Members of a panel on sweet yeast goods at a recent 
meeting of the Greater St. Louis Bakery Production Club, shown above 
from left to right, were Frank Shafer, Standard Brands, Inc.; Paul Pfrommer, 
Durkee Famous Foods; Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., and Charles Riley, 
the Brolite Co. 





Industry Group Approves Plans 
for Feed School Building, Mill 


KANSAS CITY—Plans for the 
building and the flow sheet for the 
feed mill of the new School of Feed 
Technology at Kansas State College 
were approved at a recent meeting 
of the feed industry advisory com- 
mittee at the Hotel President in Kan- 
sas City. 

Plans for the building were pre- 
sented at the meeting held Nov. 28, 
by Prof. Weigel and associates of the 
school of architecture of Kansas 
State College. Some modifications of 
the original plans were discussed and 
it was agreed that the building should 
comprise approximately 170,000 cubic 
feet with the cost estimated at 80¢ 
to $1 per cubic foot. 

The flow sheet submitted by Paul 
Berg, Ft. Wayne, Ind., feed mill en- 
gineer, was accepted after a review 
of the plans. 

John J. Vanier of the Gooch Feed 
Mills, Salina, chairman of the indus- 
try technical subcommittee, has ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of 
Mr. Berg, D. K. English of the Rals- 
ton Purina Co., St. Louis, D. V. Mc- 
Donald of Nutrena Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, John D’Arcy of Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, and Elmer Win- 
terscheidt, Winterscheidt Milling Co., 
Seneca, Kansas, to develop a schedule 
of machinery and equipment needed 
for the school, and to procure the 
necessary items. The committee was 
authorized to proceed with this task. 

It was decided that an application 
for a National Production Authority 
rating be made as quickly as possible 
in order that there be no delay in 
getting bids or getting under way 
with construction as soon as prac- 
tical. 

It was brought out at the meeting 
that another $50,000 to $60,000 will 
be needed in order to finish the school 
mill properly, and it was agreed that 
an appeal should be made soon to 
those who have not yet contributed. 

Among the members of the feed 
industry advisory committee present 
at the meeting were: Maurice John- 
son, Staley Milling Co., chairman; 
Wiley Akins, Arrow Feed & Oil Corp., 
St. Louis; W. L. Drake, Humboldt 
(Kansas) Elevator Mills; D. K. Eng- 


lish, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; 
Philip Murray, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Centerville, Iowa (representing Clyde 
Hendrix); T. W. Staley, Staley Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City; J. D. Sykes, 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; Wirt 
D. Walker, Arcady Farms Milling 
Co., Chicago; John J. Vanier, Gooch 
Feed Mills, Salina, Kansas; Elmer 
Winterscheidt, Winterscheidt Milling 
Co., Seneca, Kansas. 

Present from Kansas State College 
were: Prof. Weigel and Prof. Dron- 
berger of the school of architecture; 
Dr. John A. Shellenberger, head of 
the department of milling industry; 
Prof. Eugene Farrell of the same de- 
partment, and Loren V. Burns, re- 
cently named to head the feed tech- 
nology program. 
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QUARTERMASTER PLANS 
HEAVIER FLOUR BUYING 


CHICAGO—The purchasing office 
of the Army Quartermaster, Chicago, 
bought only 20,000 sacks of flour dur- 
ing the week ending Dec. 8. 

The purchase was made Dec. 7. 
The hard wheat flour, packed in do- 
mestic papers, was awarded to Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, at $4.82. 

Purchases will be heavier during 
the week ending Dec. 15. On Dec. 10, 
2,600 sacks of soft wheat flour will be 
taken, and 90,000 sacks of hard wheat 
flour Dec. 12. 
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PMA, GRAIN MEN SET 
WASHINGTON MEETING 


WASHINGTON — A meeting of 
grain warehouse men and represen- 
tatives of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration has been sched- 
uled here for Dec. 17 to discuss the 
outline of procedure for a _ public 
meeting to be held in Chicago Jan. 
9-10. 

Country elevator interests of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
will be represented at the session 
here by a three man committee, head- 
ed by J. B. Gregg, chairman of the 
country elevator committee. 
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Essentiality of Many Food Chemicals 


Noted by National Research Council 


WASHINGTON—There is no evi- 
dence that consumption of foods re- 
sulting from the use of new chemi- 
cals in crop production or in the 
processing of foods has created mys- 
terious diseases and epidemics or en- 
dangered the health of the people, the 
National Research Council has de- 
clared. 

A carefully worded statement re- 
leased by the food protection com- 
mittee notes that these chemicals are 
essential in the production and proc- 
essing of many crops. Panels. of out- 
standing scientists, nutritionists, gov- 
ernment specialists, and industria] re- 
search directors based their report on 
a year’s study of scientific data on 
the benefits and possible hazard of 
chemicals used in connection with 
foods. 

“Contrary to some ideas that have 
been circulated, reliable food proces- 
sors have not reduced the nutritional 
quality of our foods or created infe- 
rior products through the use of 
chemical additives,” the statement 
reads. “Actually, the quality and san- 
itary characteristcs of our foods have 
been improving.” 

Recognizing the challenge to in- 
crease and improve food production, 
the committee adds: “It is to the 
credit of industrial concerns and law- 
enforcing agencies that they have 
been able to make so much progress 
without jeopardizing the health of 
the public.” 

Farm Output Increased 

The statement discloses that one 
farm worker today produces food for 
14 people, 35% more than 10 years 
ago. In the face of increasing diffi- 
culties form disease and insect pests 
and the erosion of three-quarter mil- 
lion acres of farm land, “America’s 
food today is more abundant, nutri- 
tious, and safe.” 

New technology in food preserva- 
tion and freezing, ingenious labor- 
saving machinery, and better distri- 
bution facilities have had a hand in 
this progress, according to the state- 
ment. The contributions made by the 
chemical industries are not as well 
understood by the public. The com- 
mittee issued the statement to ac- 
quaint the public with some of the 
basic facts regarding the use of chem- 
icals in food, and the research and 
legal measures now being employed 
by industry and government to in- 
sure protection of the public. 

Chemicals Long Used 

Underlining the fact that all foods 
are simple or complex chemicals, the 
statement specifies the types of chem- 
ical additives used. Such materials as 
artificial coloring, synthetic flavors, 
sweeteners, vitamins for enriching 
bread, mold inhibitors, bactericides, 
and minerals are used for a specific 
need and termed “intentional” addi- 
tives. Other chemicals may be pres- 
ent in foods when they are marketed, 
such as pesticide residues, which may 
find their way into foods in very 
small quantities; these are known as 
incidental additives. They are avoid- 
ed to a large extent by proper use of 
materials during the growing and 
processing of the crop. 

Chemicals are added to food either 
to improve nutritional value, en- 
hance quality and consumer accept- 
ability, preserve food, or make it 
more readily available to the public, 
the statement points out. 

“The enrichment of flour and bread 


with essential nutrients has improved 
the diet of the American people.” The 
controlled addition of iodides to 
table salt to prevent goiter, and fluor- 
ides to drinking water to help prevent 
tooth decay have long been advocated 
by responsible groups. 

The statement lists as commonly 
unquestioned the addition of ehemi- 
cals for improvement of foods, such 
as the fortification of evaporated milk 
with citrates and phosphates, the col- 
oring of butter and margarine, and 
the standardization of flavors possi- 
ble with synthetic extracts. Protec- 
tion of some foods against spoilage, 
rancidity, and molding by the use of 
chemicals has long been an accepted 
procedure for conserving perishable 
food products, and therefore making 
them less costly. As long as they are 
never used as a substitute for good 
sanitary practice, chemical preserva- 
tives are useful. 

Pesticides Necessary 

The statement emphasizes the in- 
evitability of some unwanted chemi- 
cals turning up in minute amounts in 
foods. In the struggle to maintain and 
improve the nutritional status, the 
farmer has had to cope with hordes of 
insects, plant diseases, and rodents. 
Only by using a variety of pesticides 
can these ravages be held in check. 
Since some of these pesticides are 
known to be toxic to warm-blooded 
animals, their use has caused some 
concern. 

Modern agriculture, however, finds 
them indispensable, and they cannot 
be supplanted with organic farming, 
or by cultivation methods. Organic 
matter in the soil is valuable but does 
not guarantee against infestation, the 
statement says. 

“Pests must be controlled, or the 
food supply of the nation will de- 
crease markedly in quantity and 
quality.” In other words: Either we 
keep the insects at bay or, like other 
nations in history, we will go hungry, 
it is stated. These facts make it plain 


that “chemicals are destined to con- 
tinue as much a part of farming as 
the tractor.” 

There need be no hazards involved 
in the use of chemical additives in 
foods, provided adequate scientific re- 
search programs are carried out pri- 
or to the use of an additive. The fact 
that a chemical is toxic does not mean 
per se that its proper use as an ad- 
ditive will entail a hazard to man. 
The committee recommends the de- 
velopment of a program for the fu- 
ture by government and industry in 
view of the problems and the number 
of new chemical products that are 
being introduced. 
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VERNON A. VOSSELER NEW 
DISTRICT HEAD FOR GMI 


CHICAGO—Appointment of Ver- 
non A. Vosseler as district manager 
of the newly established Buffalo gen- 
eral flour district office of General 
Mills, Inc., has been announced by 
Harry C. Lautensack, eastern divi- 
sion head of the firm. The local area 
was previously covered by the Syra- 
cuse division. 

Mr. Vosseler, a native of Buffalo, 
joined the General Mills in 1934 and 
after clerical and sales duties at divi- 
sion offices here was given sales as- 
signments in the Syracuse division 
office. He recently has been a sales 
manager in divisional headquarters. 
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MIDWEST SECTION, AACC 
HEARS GMI ECONOMIST 


CHICAGO—The biggest crowd of 
the current series of meetings turned 
out for Ladies Night at the Midwest 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists Dec. 3 at Hen- 
ric’s Restaurant in the Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. 

More than 100 members, guests 
and wives heard Mrs. Mildred S. Sum- 
ner, assistant director of the home 

















I. C. Maghran 





A. E. Dell 


PILLSBURY CHANGES—A new bakery products sales manager for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., in the New York district has been announced. A. E. Dell is taking 
over the post after over 25 years’ experience in bakery sales with the milling 
firm. He moves up to replace I. C. Maghran, who has been forced to take an 
indefinite leave of absence because of poor health. Mr. Dell has served as 
assistant to Mr. Maghran since 1942 and has worked in other eastern states 
during his selling career with Pillsbury. 
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service department of General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, speak on “Home 
Economics as Related to Cereal Prod- 
ucts.” 

The meeting was an annual Christ- 
man affair, complete with egg nog, 
a song fest and door prizes. Mrs. 
Sumner included several holiday rec- 
ipe booklets and Betty Crocker cook 
books as door prizes. 

The next meeting of the section, 
Jan. 7, also at the Merchandise Mart, 
will have Dr. Leonard S. Fosdick of 
the Northwestern University school 
of dentistry, as guest speaker. He 
will speak on “Tooth Decay and 
What Causes It.” 
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GLENN L. BERRY IN NEW 
GENERAL MILLS POSITION 


MINNEAPOLIS—Leslie N. Perrin, 
president of General Mills, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Glenn 
L. Berry as senior local executive at 
Amarillo, Texas. Mr. Perrin said the 
new position is an addition to his 
present duties as manager of the 
Texas grain department. 

Mr. Berry joined the General Mills 
organization June 24, 1935, at Okla- 
homa City as director of country ele- 
vator operations. On Jan. 1, 1944, he 
was transferred to Amarillo. A year 
later he was made grain executive 
of Texas operations and has held this 
position since. 
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NORWEGIAN IMPORTER ON 
18-MONTH TOUR OF U.S. 


CHICAGO—Arild Bjornstad, son of 
Asbjorn P. Bjornstad, flour importer, 
Oslo, Norway, was a visitor at the 
Chicago office of The Northwestern 
Miller Nov. 30. He was taken on a 
tour of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

Mr. Bjornstad, with his visit to 
Chicago, was nearing the end of an 
18-month stay in the U.S. He arrived 
in New York in June, 1950, with 
the express purpose of becoming fa- 
miliar with all phases of the milling 
industry and meeting export connec- 
tions. 

After a few days in New York, the 
27-year-old Norwegian went to Sa- 
lina, Kansas, where he worked for 
some time at the Robinson Milling 
Co. Next, he went to Independence, 
Mo., for two weeks at the Waggoner- 
Gates Milling Co. 

The next stop was at the Dover 
(Ohio) Milling Co., where he worked 
for six months, then to Roanoke City 
Mills, Inc., Roanoke, Va., where he 
also stayed for six months, After that, 
until this week, he was back at the 
Dover mill. 

Mr. Bjornstad planned to be in 
New York by Dec. 3, and after a 
few days there, will go to Niagara 
Falls. Canada is next on the itinerary, 
whee he will see Montreal and Que- 
bec for six or eight weeks. 

Mr. Bjornstad was greatly im- 
pressed with the milling and flour 
industries in the U.S., and also by the 
friendliness of the American people. 
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MILLFEED FUTURES 














The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Dec. 1 and 8 

BRAN— Dec, 1 Dec, 8 
December $62.35@ 62.90 
January @*%61.95 5 
February 61.75@ 61.90 2 3.50 
March 61.30@ 61.90 63.50@ 63.75 
April .. 61.30@ 62.00 63.25@ 63.65 
May 58.60@ 61.25 - @*t62.25 

SHORTS 
December $65.00@ 65.50 $67.65@ 68.00 
January 64.75@ 66.50@ 67.00 
February 64.75@ ..--@*I66.50 
pT ee 64.75@ 6 67.00@ 67.75 
pT err re 64.85@ 65.75 67.75@ 68.00 
BETO Te 65.10@ 66.50 68.50@ 69.00 
Sales (tons) .. 360 1,440 


*Sales. ?Bid. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Bror W. Unge, manager of the for- 
eign department of the City National 
Bank & Trust Co., Kansas City, has 
just been made corresponding repre- 
sentative in this territory for the 
General Export Association of Swed- 
en. Mr. Unge, who also is Swedish 
Consul for Missouri, will, under his 
new duties, serve to report on eco- 
nomic conditions and trade oppor- 
tunities to the Swedish association 
and will act in a variety of ways to 
stimulate and facilitate import and 
export between this section of the 
U.S. and Sweden. 

e 

T. A. O'Sullivan, vice president of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, was elected a director of the 
Central West Utility Co., Kansas 
City, at a recent meeting of stock- 
holders. Mr. O'Sullivan is also a trus- 
tee of the Linda Hall Library Trusts 
in Kansas City. 

s 


Visitors on the New York Produce 
Exchange during the week ending 
Dec. 7 included Robert E. Francis 
of C. Y. Wagner & Co., Inc., Belle- 
fonte, Pa., the guest of J. A. MacNair, 
R. J. Pinchin, Calgary, R. A. Nesbit, 
Galveston (Texas) Wharves, and 
Julius Mayer, executive vice presi- 
dent, Continental Grain Co., Chicago 

* 

William M. Steinke, vice president 
and co-manager, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, spent nearly 10 
days in the mill’s New York offices 
recently. 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, stopped in at the New York of- 
fices of the mill recently. 

2 

Visitors at Millers National Fed- 
eration headquarters in Chicago re- 
cently were C. D. McKenzie, presi- 
dent of McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich., and Charles A. Clark, plant 
sanitation engineer of General Foods 
Corp., New York. 

es 

William E. Derrick, vice president 
in New York, Standard Milling Co., 
has left on a quick trip to Fort Laud- 
erdale, Fla., with Mrs. Derrick. 

7 

Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, was in Minne- 
apolis last week on federation busi- 
ness, as waS Howard Lampman, ex- 
ecutive director of the Wheat Flour 
Institute 

os 


John Hekman, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Hekman Biscuit 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., returned 
recently from the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., where he under- 
went surgery 


s 
Charles C, Reynolds, general man- 
ager of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City; Elmo Sleight, direc- 
tor of sales for the company, and 
M. A. Greider, division sales manager, 
spent the week-end at Murray Lodge, 
Lake Murray, near Ardmore. Mrs. 
Reynolds, Mrs. Sleight and Mrs. 
Greider accompanied them. 
. 
Haskell Cudd, secretary, treasur- 
er and manager of the Stillwater 





(Okla.) Miiling Co., was a recent 
visitor at the Oklahoma Millers Assn. 
ofice in Oklahoma City. 

: oe 

H. R, Cramer, Oklahoma City, vice 
president in charge of grocery prod- 
ucts for the southwestern division of 
General Mills, Inc., accompanied by 
A. Z. Kouri, Minneapolis, sales execu- 
tive of grocery products, General 
Mills, Inec., has returned from a busi- 
ness trip through the South. 

oe 

Elmer E. Kohlwes, sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
has returned from a trade trip in 
southeastern states. 

D. Roy Davis of Buckerfields, Ltd., 
J. E. Gage, Pacific Elevators, Vernon 
Lester, Hallet and Carey, Ltd., and 
J. W. Whittle, Midjand Pacific Ter- 
minals, have been elected grain rep- 
resentatives on the council of the 
Vancouver Merchants Exchange. 

° 

Dorwin Cox, manager of the Des 
Moines Oat Products Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa, was in Chicago Dec. 7 calling 
on the trade. He visited the office 
of H. C. Meining of H. C. Meining & 
Co., flour brokerage firm in the Board 
of Trade Bldg. 

B 

Mr. and Mrs. Terence G. McDonald 
have announced the adoption of a 
baby girl, whom they have named 
Mary Margaret. Mr. McDonald is in 
the sales department of American 
Flours, Inc., Newton, Kansas. 

& 

Raymond B. Petty, vice president 
and sales manager, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, has returned 
home from Wesley Memorial Hos- 
pital following a week's stay for 
treatment of a liver infection. He is 
convalescing satisfactorily. 
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C. J. Patterson Honored 


KANSAS CITY—C. J. Patterson, 
president of the C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, bakery service and op- 
erating organization, with eight bak- 
eries in the Southwest and Middle 
West, was the subject of a special 
article in the Kansas City S‘ar Dec. 
9 as one of the newspaper's series 
entitled “Leaders in Our Town.” 

Mr. Patterson is chairman of the 
board of governors of the Midwest 
Research Institute, in the formation 
of which he took an active part with 
other industrialists and businessmen 
of the Kansas City region. The arti- 
cle traces Mr. Patterson's career 
from his days as chemist for the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. and forma- 
tion of the Campbell-Taggart bakery 
chain, of which he was vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Patterson left the Camp- 
bell-Taggart organization in 1945 to 
form his present company. 
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NEW SALES OFFICE 

CINCINNATI — The Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. has opened a sales 
office at 1133 Federal Réserve Bldg. 
here, with Daniel J. Marien, Jr., as 
manager. He was transferred from 
the company’s Cleveland office, where 
he was a member of the technical 
sales service staff. 
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bea ey dollars per cwt.) 
To July 31, ‘52: 
1 Dec. Dec, Dec. 
5 7 
Gulf* .... . $1. 
Guat? ss 1. 
Quitt ......... 2. bit 
East Coast ... 1.7 
West Coast ... 1. 


(Wheat, In cents per bu.) 
To July 31, "52: 


East Coast ... 
West Coast ... 

*Guif to all of Europe, Mediterranean, 
Middie East, all of Africa and adjacent 
islands. 

tGulf to Far East and adjacent areas. 

tGulf te Latin America, West Indies and 
Mexico. 





Wheat Pact 


(Continued from page 9%) 


not conceal, however, the conclusion 
that the wheat agreement is no long- 
er a simple thing to balance prices 
and distribution of wheat. 


Utility Diminishes 

In the cold light of examination 
it can ‘be seen as little more than 
a political weapon whose utility is 
diminished as we surrender control 
through the subsidy. 

If wheat is a political weapon and 
the U.S. intends to use it as such, is 
it desirable to dull its blade by per- 
mitting the importers to swing the 
instrument for us? Through the sub- 


WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
ba pen six words for signature.) Add 

per insertion for forwarding of re- 
ps A if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
eash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


MAN WITH 24 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 
all phases of grain handling, including 
mill buying and merchandising desires 
location. Prefer Midwest. Can furnish high 
grade references. Address 271, The North- 

Minn. 





western Miller, Minneapolis 2, 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 








BATTLE CREEK WRAPPING MACHINE 
Company's completely automatic produc- 
tion line—Consisting of: Carton Bottom 
Sealer Line Closure and Top Sealer. Three 
Volumetric—-2 Stage Fillers. Conveyors. 
Top Roll Closure and Carton Top Sealer. 
What it does—Automatically forms, lines 
and fills cartons and seals top. Handles 
any free flowing, dry material such as 
pie mix, rice, ete. Address 229, Milling 
P:ioduction, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








MACHINERY WANTED ! 
Vv 





WANTED TO BLY — RICHARDSON 
scaler bag ciosing machines and other 
good mil, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. & Hagan, 1622 EB. High, Jefferson 
cary, Moe, 





5 

FLOUR SLICKS ... 
Best on Market. Third Year of Pro- 
duction. 10 inches long by 2% neches 
wide. Spring Stainless Steel. Fine for 
Gitts or Premium, $1.65 each. Less 


in Came | 
"S METAL SPECIALTIES 
1523 Oeeendente - Kansas City, Mo. 
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sidy we encourage at critical occa- 
sions the export of wheat when it 
might be more prudent or desirable 
to withhold exports for domestic re- 
serves or to channel supplies to the 
preferred nations. 

Peculiarly, the wheat pact has been 
more successful in the export field 
than its parents ever contemplated. 
As a substitute for free enterprise it 
has developed characteristics that 
only the uncharted field of synthet- 
ics is capable of. The wheat pact was 
forecast as a draft animal. It has 
all of the aspects of a race horse at 
this stage of development. 

Last year and again this year it 
tends to stimulate demand at a time 
when demand can be embarrassing. 
The subsidy incentive is currently 
driving the price of wheat close to 
its price control level. This is the 
additional price the U.S. may have to 
pay plus the more than $100 million 
a year subsidy. 

It is a droll economic world our 
planners make for us. We subsidize 
wheat exports with the possible re- 
sult that we force our domestic price 
level up to a point where we must 
apply economic sanctions to the price. 

Like the food faddists, the eco- 
nomic parents of the wheat agree- 
ment may have come a cropper. The 
wedding of idealism and economic 
planning in this instance seems to be 
a sad case of miscegenation. 
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SMALL STORAGE FLEET 
EXPECTED AT BUFFALO 


BUFFALO—The final grain rush of 
the season by boats from the upper 
grain loading ports to Buffalo is now 
under way with an estimated num- 
ber of 31 boats coming here to un- 
load their cargoes of grain or to go 
into winter storage. 

Harbor authorities are not looking 
for a very substantial number of win- 
ter grain storage boats here this win- 
ter and they hardly believe the fleet 
will exceed 30 to 35 boats. 

A novel method of loading grain 
direct from a lake boat into railroad 
cars placed on a siding alongside the 
Buffalo River was enacted recently 
when a lake boat loaded with enough 
grain to fill 120 railroad boxcars 
transferred the grain directly to the 





AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwestern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 


NORWEGIAN flour agent, established many 
years and of the highest reputation, wishes 
to make a connection with a U.S. mill 
able to do export business in hard wheat 
flour. This is an excellent opportunity to 
make a connection with an experienced 
firm in the Norwegian market. For pre- 
liminary details write in confidence to Ca- 
nadian and European Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bidg., Toronto, Canada. 

GERMAN importer, established many years 
and well reputed in international trade, 
desires to make a connection with a CA- 
NADIAN exporter of feed grains. The firm 
has an extensive organization and is in an 
excellent position to share in current busi- 
ness. Interested exporters are invited to 
write in confidence for details to the Ca- 
nadian and European Manager, THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 901 Lumsden 
Bldg., Torento, Canada 
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cars without passing through the 
usual routine of elevation involving 
a grain elevator. It is believed to 
be the first time in the port’s his- 
tory that this has been accomplished. 
Necessity for this unusual procedure 
was the lack of elevator space in 
which to handle the grain. At the 
present time all elevators in this 
port are filled to virtual capacity. 
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OPS NOTES THAT FORM 8 
MUST BE FILED BY DEC. 19 


WASHINGTON — Taking note of 
some misunderstanding, the Office of 
Price Stabilization has pointed out 
that Form 8 must be filed with OPS 
by Dec. 19 regardless of whether the 
manufacturer affected may also have 
filed Form 100 to obtain a so-called 
Capehart adjustment of his ceiling 
prices. 

Form 8 is the form on which manu- 
facturers report calculations under 
CPR 22, the general manufacturers’ 
order, as well as ceilings higher than 
their GCPR freeze levels. 

At the same time OPS announced 
that a manufacturer filing Form 8 
no longer will have to observe a 15- 
day waiting period before putting 
into effect the higher ceiling prices 
listed on the form. After filing Form 
8, a manufacturer may take his high- 
er CPR 22 ceiling as soon as he re- 
ceives his return postal receipt con- 
firming OPS receipt of his report. 

Form 100 is to be filed in connec- 
tion with SR 17 to CPR 22, the sup- 
plementary regulation permitting ap- 
plications for adjusted ceilings under 
the Capehart amendment to the con- 
trol law. 

Before elimination of the waiting 
period, a manufacturer reporting 
higher ceilings on Form 8 had to 
comply with the 15-day waiting pe- 
riod before using his adjusted prices 
reported on Form 100. 

Explaining why Form 8 must be 
filed even though a manufacturer 
elects to seek a Capehart adjust- 
ment, OPS said the form is needed 
from manufacturers using the sup- 
plementary regulation so that the 
agency may have information on the 
general level of prices under CPR 
22 in a particular industry. 

SR 17 to CPR 22 is optional, and 
Form 100 need not be filed by Dec. 19. 
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ICC ORDERS REVIEW 
OF FREIGHT RATES 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered a 
review of railroad freight rates to de- 
termine whether a request for higher 
tariffs is justified. A commission or- 
der in early August granted rate in- 
creases of 9% in the East and 6% 
in the South and West. 

At that time, the roads were seek- 
ing a 15% boost. Since the August 
order they have pressed demands that 
the 9% and 6% increases be boosted 
to the full 15%. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OFFICE MANAGER 

CHICAGO—Robert J. Hemp has 
been named office manager of the 
grain and feed ingredient division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Chicago. The 
appointment became effective Dec. 1. 
Mr. Hemp has been traffic manager 
of the division for the last six months, 
and still retains those duties. He was 
with Illinois Grain Terminals Co., 
Chicago, for almost two years before 
joining Pillsbury. He was graduated 
from the University of Illinois in 1949 
with a degree in agricultural eco- 
nomics. 
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DEATHS 


J. E. Kelly, 62, Midwest repre- 
sentative of the Globe Woven Belt- 
ing Co. for the last 30 years, died 
Nov. 30. 


Joseph C. Beaven, president of the 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, died 
Dec. 8. See story on page 13 of this 
issue. 








Harry J. Smith, head of the South- 
western Grain Co., died in Kansas 
City Dec. 6. See story on page 16 of 
this issue. 


Michael Stockman died Dec. 4. He 
was the father of Walter J. Stock- 
man, associated with Raymond F. 
Kilthau and president of the New 
York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. 


Preston W. Smith, 70, vice presi- 
dent and director of Kerr, Gifford & 
Co., Portland, Ore., died Dec. 7. He 
had been with the firm 53 years. A 
year ago he retired, but continued 
to work part time. He was a past 
president of the Portland Grain Ex- 
change. 


Mrs. Clara V. Hake, sister of Carl 
S. and Ralph A. Voigt of the Voigt 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
died Nov. 27. The funeral was con- 
ducted Nov. 30 at St. Mark’s Pro- 
Cathedral in Grand Rapids. Mrs. 
Hake manifested a lifelong interest 
in the milling industry and was often 
seen with her brothers at state and 
national conventions of millers. 


Theodore P. Walker, former presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of 
Commercial Solvents Corp., New 
York, died Nov. 28. He joined the firm 
in 1922, was elected a vice president 
in 1924, executive vice president in 
1928, a director in 1933, president in 
1938 and chairman of the board in 
1947. He retired as chairman in 1950 
but remained active as a director. He 
also was a director of the Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. and a member of 
its executive committee. 


Henry Richardson, founder of the 
Richardson Scale Co., New York, 
and chairman of the board, died Dec. 
2 at the age of 83. He was born in 
England, the son of a miller, and he 
got the inspiration for developing an 
automatic scale while working in his 
father’s plant and noting weighing 
errors. The British rights to manu- 
facture the scale were sold to the 
Avery Scale Co., and in 1902 Mr. 
Richardson started to produce the 
scales in America. 


Kurtis R. Froedtert, 64, one of the 
nation’s leading maltsters, died Dec. 
6 in St. Mary’s Hospital at Milwau- 
kee of complications following sur- 
gery. He was president of the Froed- 
tert Grain & Malting Co., Milwaukee. 
Mr. Froedtert has a long connection 
with Milwaukee's industrial growth. 
He also engaged in numerous philan- 
thropies. Under ‘his leadership, the 
Froedtert company became one of 
the largest malting companies in the 
world. His Froedtert Enterprises, 
Inc., recently took him into the con- 
struction of off street shipping 
centers. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REELECTED TO BOARD 

MINNEAPOLIS—Earl B. Smith, 
vice president and director of traffic, 
General Mills, Inc., was reelected as 
a director of the Transportation As- 
sociation of America during a meet- 
ing of the group in Chicago recently. 
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Much more goes into HAMMOND Muttistall BAGS than the Products they dependably carry 
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Here are a few reasons for the steadily increasing demand 
for Hammond Multi-Wall Bags: 
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] Only papers and materials of highest quality are used in 
* Hammond Multi-Walls. 










? Hammond's two large plants are devoted almost exclu- 
* sively to Multi-Wall Bag production. } 






Pride of workmanship and a thorough knowledge of your {| - 
3. shipping problems assure you of Multi-Walls to meet your 
exact needs. 






4 Modern machines and materials handling equipment keep 
* costs and prices to a minimum. 






Write for your copy of “To Serve You Better with Hammond Multi-Wall Bags.”’ 









BETTER BAKING 
ECONOMY HERE 


PYRAMID flour, a special me- 
dium patent, is an economical flour 
... but not a cheap one. The low 
cost per loaf you can obtain with 
PYRAMID results from top qual- 
ity and shows up in bread yields, 


absorption, smooth machining and =| 
fewer cripples ... and most of 
all in a better loaf that pleases 3 


customers. FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY, Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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MENTE DAINTY PRINTS 


Clear, fresh, wearable colors in stylish, 
attractive designs to please milady—and 
the whole family 


MAKE EVERY BAG A 
PREMIUM—AND WATCH 
YOUR SALES CLIMB! 


Cotton bags are easy and quick to 
handle and stack—no skidding. Dura- 
ble and safe—no breakage. Flexible, 
easy on the hands, can be stored in 
any temperature. 


Write, wire or phone our nearest office 


MENTE & CO., INC. 


ISAAC T. RHEA, Pres. Dept. N 


Box 1098, SAVANNAH « Box 690, NEW ORLEANS « Box 204, HOUSTON 


Seles Offices or Representatives in New York, Chicago, Kenses City, St. Louis, Minneapolis, 
Denver, Cincinnati, and other large cities 











Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400 - LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
6 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


« 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
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Wheat and Flour 
Markets in Panama 


By Henry 


HE study of the flour market 

in Panama resulted in two very 

interesting observations. The 
first deals with the efforts of a group 
of financiers to promote the construc- 
tion of a flour mill in Panama. The 
second is the fact that flour exports 
to the Republic of Panama show no 
increase in 1949-50 over the prewar 
period. 

On May 18, 1951, a contract was 
signed by the government of Panama 
and Alberto Soldaini Sderci granting 
the latter the right to construct and 
operate a grain mill in Panama, pri- 
marily for the production of wheat 
flour. 

The concern will be allowed to im- 
port necessary equipment, supplies 
and raw materials free of all duties, 
but not in excess of such quantities 
as are required for the operation of 
the enterprise. The flour mill will be 
subject to real estate taxes, occupa- 
tional licenses and municipal taxes 
and levies for the encouragement of 
tourist business, 

The concern is limited to wholesale 
business and prohibited from selling 
at prices higher than those charged 
for similar imported products or com- 
modities. The quality of wheat flour 
is specified to be equal to the require- 
ments of the United States Bureau of 
Standards. 

(The U. S. Bureau of Standards 
does not publish specifications for food 
stuffs. This provision of the contract, 
therefore, negates the apparent inten- 
tion of the government of Panama to 
establish a standard of reference for 
flour quality.) 

The contract specifically empha- 
sizes the fact that no monopoly is 
granted or to be anticipated. Mr. 
Soldaini is obligated to invest no less 
than $150,000 in building and equip- 
ment—substantially less than the 
$500,000 previously stated by Mr. Sol- 
daini as his contemplated investment. 
He also is obligated to start construc- 
tion within six months of the date 
of the contract and to be in operation 
within one year. The contract is to 
be in force for 25 years. 

On July 26, 1950, The Atlantic, a 











PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue 





NEWARK, N. J. 


A. Baehr 


newspaper of Colon, had reported the 
proposed construction of a flour mill 
in Puerto Pilan, R. P. by another 
group of promoters. The story con- 





EDITOR’S NOTE:The accompany- 
ing article, which originally appeared 
as a Foreign Agricultural Circular 
issued by the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, is another in the 
series of preliminary reports by Mr. 
Baehr on Latin American and Carib- 
bean markets. Mr. Baehr, marketing 
specialist With the OFAR, conducted 
a survey in that area during 1950. 





tained the information that the pro- 
posed capitalization of $1,250,000 
would be approached by sales of $10 
shares to the general public, with no 





Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 














J. H. BLAKE 


FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange 














JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








PHONE LD. 68 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, ttl. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











NEW YORK 


/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











Produce Exchange 








bo of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-782 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK 5. N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 

BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Wheat Flour*—Exports by U.S. and Canada to Republic of Panama and Canal Zone 
(thousand bushels) 


-—United States- 


Canal 


Year Zone of Panama 
Averaget— 

1934-38 eos . 76 555 
Annualit— 

1945-46 : - 236 534 

1946-47 . 203 434 

1947-48 . 194 506 

1948-49 sone. aoe 476 

1949-50 .. - i144 387 

*In wheat equivalent. tCalendar years 
statistics of U.S. and Canada. 


Republic 


7-Canada—, --Total— --Total— 
Republic of 
Republic Republic Panama & 
of Panama of Panama Canal Zone 

36 591 667 

91 625 860 

142 576 779 

87 593 787 

108 5a4 764 

208 595 739 


tuuly-June crop year. Source: Official export 





shareholder being permitted owner- 
ship of more than 10% of the total 
stock. The article reported the names 
of the promoters, but no details as to 
size of the mill. 

Under Panamanian law such pro- 
posals for new industries must be 
cleared through the National Council 
of Economy, and the story stated that 
this council had promised its fullest 
cooperation. While promising such 
cooperation, however, it also appears 
that the council had maintained its 
position as being obligated to make a 
thorough investigation of the project 
in relation to its effects upon the 
Panamanian economy. Some of the 
provisions of the proposal are noted 





ARNOLD 


Fins 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 











DIXIE LILY | 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w@ BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


because they are typical of the lines 
of reasoning employed in justifying 
new industrial ventures. 

The promoters proposed, for exam- 
ple, to guarantee the daily manufac- 
ture of not less than 750 quintals of 
flour in 100-Ib. sacks, of such quality 
as to equal specifications applicable 
in the U. S. This proposed guarantee 
appears to be an attempted evasion 
of Panamanian constitutional prohibi- 
tion of monopoly, since the resultant 
annual total production would equal 
the present imports of wheat flour. 
However, in return for such a guar- 
antee, the petitioners requested cer- 
tain protective tariffs which would 
effectively preclude any competition 
by imported flour. 

Since the resultant tonnage of mill- 
feeds from such an operation would 
exceed Panamanian requirements, it 
was suggested by the promoters that 
the excess could be sold to the Canal 
Zone authorities or to other feed-im- 
porting countries in Latin America. 


Per Capita Consumption 

Average flour imports by the Re- 
public of Panama during the postwar 
period show an increase of less than 
1% over the prewar period. This 
static level of imports of approxi- 
mately % million bushels wheat equi- 
valent does not completely evaluate 
flour consumption trends in that coun- 
try because of the fact that many of 
its citizens are employed in the Canal 
Zone and are accorded commissary 
privileges. 

The combined imports of flour by 
the Republic of Panama and the 
Canal Zone in 1949-50 were only 11% 
greater than those of the prewar 
period. 

Although Panamanian nationals 
who are employed in the Canal Zone 
enjoy commissary privileges, the per- 
sonnel of ships passing through the 
Canal are dependent upon the shops 
and services of the cities of the 
Republic of Panama. The expendi- 
tures of U. S. personnel outside the 
Canal Zine also contribute to the 
level of business activity. 

The postwar reduction of U. S. 
personnel in the Canal Zone and the 
decreased shipping activity were im- 
portant factors in the deterioration 
of retail activity in Panama which has 
been accompanied by a lower level of 
flour imports than was the case in 
1945-46. 

The decline in shipping activity in 
1949-50 and the significantly lowered 
level of fetail activity can be ex- 
pected to reduce the purchasing pow- 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








er of many people. This is partly sub- 
stantiated by the fact that the sale 
of the lower priced tickets in the 
national lotteries is substantially be- 
low that of the immediate postwar 
years. 

Although it is impracticable to de- 
fine the actual per capita consump- 
tion of wheat flour because of the 
inter-relation with the Canal Zone, 
it would appear that per capita con- 
sumption in Panama has actually de- 
creased below prewar levels. At a 
current level of per capita consump- 
tion between 50 and 60 Ibs. of wheat, 
Panama stands about midway be- 

(Continued om page 41) 
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Oable Address: “Donracn,” London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 





N. V. indusrie "Mastechagey 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
0 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


FIRMA M. WITSENBURG JR. 
Established 1868 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 


STBOX 045 AMSTERDAM © 
Cable Reference: 

Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 











ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR L[MPORTERS 
GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


127 St. Vincent Street 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspond e With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riversice, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 

















W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. 1. FP. Business Mach Preferred 
Cable Address: “Wukatran,” Glasgow 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 O8L0, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 











JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Cable Address: 


Code. 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” @nd “Mobil” 














ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Swed: 
Reference: 
The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cabie Address: “Flormel,” Oslo 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C.5 
41 Constitution st., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: “Philip,” Dundee 











A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1865 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 
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GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 

Bygrip, Amsterdam 

Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B. 183 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“Grarns,"’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leigh 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Jan. 18-15 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Hollenden Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 18—National Soft Wheat Mil- 
lers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Jan, 20-22——Indiana Grain & Feed 


Philadelphia, 
5700 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jan. 22-24 — National Macaroni 


Norman H. Karel, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Jan. 26-30 — National Retailer - 
Owned Grocers; La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

dan. 27-298—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore, 1. 


Feb. 12—Barley Improvement Con- 
ference; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sponsored by the Midwest Bar- 
ley Improvement Assn. and Malt Re- 
search Institute; dir., John H. Parker, 
828 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Feb. 20—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N.Y.; sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. Bentley, 
105 Prendergast Ave., Jamestown, 
N.Y. 

March 3-6— American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, LaSalle-Wacker Bidg., Room 


1354, 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Til. 


March 16-19 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13. 

April 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 
berry St., Waterloo. 

Apr. 15-16—Sakers Forum; Hunt- 
ington Hotel, Pasadena, Cal.; spon- 
sored by Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry of Southern California; sec., 
Philip Seitz, P.O. Box 272, Glendale, 
Cal. 

April 20-22 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., Jung Hotel, New Orleans; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 204 Board of 
Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12. 

April 20-23—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Conference, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., T. E. Dallas, 53 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 

April 21-23 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Roger 
Williams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, 
Ore. 

April 28-30—Texas Bakers Assn., 


——— 
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Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., Mrs. 
Gertrude Goodman, 1134 National 
City Bank Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 1-3—Southern Bakers Assn., 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., 
E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady Bldg., 
26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta 8. 

May 12-13—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
sec., J, M. Long, 623 14th Ave., S.E., 
Minneapolis. 

May 12-14—Heart of America Bak- 
ers Convention (the state associa- 
tions of Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Nebraska). Muehlbach 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo, Sec., Larry 
Felton, 618 W. 26th St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

May 12-14—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; sec., Herman Steen; 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

May 19-22—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Hotel Statler, Buffalo; 
exec. sec., Donald 8. Eber, 639 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va., vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Ti. 

June 1-3—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; French Lick, 
Ind.; exec. sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn., Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 8-9—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver; sec., 
T. W. Kunde, Western Bakers Supply 
Co., 1727 Wazee St., Denver 17, 
Colo. 

June 14-16—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8S. C.; sec., Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. No. 4, Char- 
lotte, 3, N. CO. 

June 15-19—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Hotel Statler, New York. 
Sec., Thomas R. McCarthy, 85 Mea- 
dowbrook Road, Rochester, N.Y. 

June 17—Bakers Club of Chicago 
golf tournament, Elmhurst Country 
Club, Elmhurst, IIL; sec., Louise K. 
Buell, 112 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
1, 1. 

June 22-25—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn. and Bakers Club of Baltimore; 
The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va., 
sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore 1. 

June 26-28 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Canada; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Tl. 

duly 27-29—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; sec., Edward R. 
Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 

Nov. 11-18—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Crefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
a 
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Panama Markets 





(Continued from page 39) 


tween the lowest and highest of the 
Latin American countries. 

Per capita consumption of corn in 
1949-50 at 95 lbs. was substantially 
lower than the prewar level of 117 
Ibs. and the 1945-46 to 1948-49 aver- 
age of 124 lbs. In contrast to the 
decreased consumption of wheat and 
corn, per capita consumption of rice 
increased from 105 Ibs. prewar to 148 
Ibs. in 1949-50. The increased con- 
sumption of rice was almost entirely 
supplied by increased production, as 
imports were only a fractional per- 
centage of the total consumption. 

The future trend of the flour mar- 
ket in conjunction with the ‘realiza- 
tion of current plans for increased 
production of exportable agricultural 
products should afford some interest- 
ing comparisons with other predomi- 
nantly agricultural tropical countries. 

Canadian competiton was very evi- 
dent in the flour trade of the republic, 
imports from that source being equal 
to 35% of the 1949-50 flour imports 
and representing 21% of the average 
postwar flour imports. These precent- 
ages are a sharp gain over a prewar 
share of less than 1% of flour exports 
to Panama. 





The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Some flour price quotations explain 
the gain in Canadian exports. The 
same brand of flour was quoted at 
$5.65 c.if., Panama from New York, 
and at $5.45 c.if., Panama from Van- 
couver. Another brand was quoted 
at $5.40, c.i.f., from Vancouver, while 
a southwestern flour was quoted at 
$5.70, c.i.f. from New Orleans. 

Import duties are unchanged from 
those of the law of 1934 and amount 
to approximately 75@77¢ sack. Bis- 
cuit factories with government con- 
tracts pay no specific duty and thus 
have an advantage of approximately 
40¢ sack over other importers. 


——BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERS’ GROUP NAMES 
1952 MEETING PLANNERS 


CHICAGO—Members of the com- 
mittee which will formulate plans for 
the 1952 American Bakers Assn. con- 
vention have been appointed by Cur- 
tiss H. Seott, Grocers Baking Co., 
Louisville, ABA chairman. 

The committee will be headed by 
ABA president, J. Roy Smith, Smith’s 
Bakery, Mobile, Ala. Other members 
of the committee are John S. Clark, 
Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Carl G. Denton, Farm Crest 
Bakeries, Inc., Detroit, Mich.; Ber- 
nard E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich.; B. A. 
Peel, Richter Baking Co., Corpus 
Christi, Texas; Nathan R. Rogers, 
Paradise Baking Corp., New York, 
N.Y., and William L. Taggart, Co- 
lonial Baking Co., Inc., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

The 1952 convention will be held 
in Chicago with the date and hotel 
to be announced in the near future. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPENS FEED MILL 
LISBON, OHIO—Homer McPher- 
son has resigned as manager of Law 
Feed Mills, Inc., and has opened his 
own mill here under the name of the 
Farmers Exchange. 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 ewts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














MONTANA FLOUR MILLS 











CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from rn, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul —— Minneapolis 





MILLERS OF 


FINE 


FLOUR 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 


Wheat crops often are big, 
but it is never too easy to 
buy wheat of the best bak- 
ing and milling character- 
istics. That's why Page 
Mills location is so impor- 
tant. We can draw with- 
out penalty on four major 
wheat producing states. 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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A ComPLete Line oF QuaLity Flours 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


ort Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 
BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 








FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 
Standard of Quality 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


““Gooch’s Best”’ 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make Ali Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 




















Visiting Friend: “Now at last you 
have that haunted house you've al- 
ways wanted.” 

Proud Owner: “Yes, indeed. Isn't it 
exciting? They say the ghost only 
appears 24 hours before the proprie- 
tor’s death.” 

Visiting Friend: “What form does 
he take?” 

Proud Owner: “Why, any form at 
all. He might come as a dashing 
young knight, or a peddler, or he 
might be the grand old man in that 
portrait over the mantel.” 

Visiting Friend: “But, my dear fel- 
low, there is no portrait over the 
mantel.” 


¢$¢¢ 


A mother took her 5-year-old son 
to visit Santa Claus at Gimbel’s in 
New York. 

“What would you like for Christ- 
mas, sonny?” the old gentleman 
asked. 

“A bicycle, a football and a pair 
of skates,” was the prompt reply. 

“Well, I'll certainly try to see that 
you get them,” said Santa. 

Later, mother and son visited 
Macy's and paid a call on Santa 
Claus there, too. The same question 
was asked, and the same answer giv- 
en, but this time the old gentleman 
added: “And aren’t you going to be 
a good boy?” 

“Let’s go back to Gimbel’s,” said 
the boy, turning to his mother. “I 
wasn’t asked to make any promises 
there.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 


Two friends were walking along 
the snow-spread streets on Christmas 
Eve; one noted to his companion 
the holly wreaths in the windows, the 
vari-colored lights on the trees, and 
the mistletoe over the threshold of 
their friend, Jones. 

“Jones certainly does this Christ- 
mas spirit thing up brown. Look and 
observe that none of the sanctioned 
touches are lacking at his establish- 
ment. And see—there they are carry- 
ing in the yule log.” 

“Say,” ejaculated the other, “that 
ain’t no yule log—that’s Jones.” 


e¢ ¢ 


A Communist, reporting to his lo- 
eal Soviet after his return from a 
government mission in the U.S., said, 
“America is so desperate for food that 
her people have taken to the last re- 
source of a starving nation. They are 
killing their dogs and eating them; 
and this fact is so well known that 
no attempt at concealment is made. 
At a baseball game I attended, ven- 
dors in white jackets passed among 
the spectators shamelessly, offering 
sandwiches of dog meat for sale, and 
crying out, ‘Hot dogs!’ Moreover, 
they were snatched up at such speed 
as to indicate general starvation. This 
fact was also openly admitted; a 
young woman who was in the throng 
of unemployed at the ball park, asked 
by her escort whether she would 
care for one of the dog-meat sand- 
wiches, replied, ‘Yes, I’m starving’.” 
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Seen the new 
rooms? ... at 


tHe SHERMAN 


Chicago's Make the Sherman 
your hotel in Chicago: 
personality . new rooms, 
hotel...now dramatically designed. 
* 
bellllantly " scnnmens tadeding 
the b we 
restyled a “3 
Porterhouse, famous 
Well of the Seo. 
® Handy-to- 
everything locanon. 
© Gorage in hotel. 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
Randolph ond Clark Streets 
CHICAGO 


Frank W. Bering, Board Chairman 
James A. Hart, President 
Pot Hoy, V.P. and Gen'l Mgr. 


8888 8 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve" and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


Vv / /] AA di 
The Bea nditoum Midis 


BEARDSTOW 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS | Amcan Ace 


—A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 
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an outstanding symbol... 
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.» » Of outstanding service 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


For more than 75 years... 


. «. The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its unrivalled 
program of services to advertisers. 
Developed and maintained to offer 
advertisers valuable tools in the 
operation of their businesses, this 
traditional service program is being 
improved and expanded, increas- 
ing its value to advertisers and to 
the industries with which they are 
associated. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 


news magazine 
@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet adver- 


tisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 
The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 
Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
Tue American BAKER + 


Che-Northwestern-Miller 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


cHieAco is 





FEEDSTUFFS 
Mi.unc Propuction 


KANSAS CITY 


CHICAGO TORONTO 




















| { 
Superionce 
IS NEEDED IN FLOUR PROCESSING, TOO! 


It takes an experienced traffic officer, plus fine equipment to cut out snarls and keep 
things running smoothly. Just so, the well trained N-A Serviceman, with over a 
quarter-century of experience, plus time-tested products — DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color, and N-RICHMENT-A for enrichment—can help you with 
your day-to-day problems, as weil as spot and quickly correct potential sources of 
trouble. Leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service means “smooth 
running” flour processing. 


Call your N-A Representative today. He'll be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Serv- 
ice Division with its servicemen and laboratory staff can be your flour “Traffic Offi- 
cer.” There’s no obligation. 
















“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





DOE WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour ames 
N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY NA-57 


CE EE ee eee 
“PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD. 


How to shed blood...to save lives! 


You can help save the lives of wounded Ameri- 


cans in Korea, by giving your blood through 
the Defense Blood Program. 


The need is desperate... The Armed Forces’ 
reserve supply of blood plasma is nearly ex- 
hausted. To build up that reserve . . . and to 
supply whole blood to wounded fighting men 


... the Department of Defense needs 300,000 
pints per month. 


But Americans today are giving just one-tenth 
of that! 


We can’t build a defense plant to produce 
blood. That’s why everyone who can must give 
it now. Make your appointment today to give 


blood through your local Defense Blood 
Center. 


The wounded can’t wait... long. 





